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Getting the New Man into 
Sales Production . . . Immediately 


‘Page 51 


HE new Rodgers & Hammerstein hit musical, 
“Flower Drum Song,” at New York’s St. James 
Theater contains a show-stopping song called “I 
Enjoy Being A Girl.” The lyric starts off like this: 


When I have a brand new hair-do 
With my eyelashes all in curl, 
I float as the clouds on air do, 
I enjoy being a girl!* 


Pat Suzuki sings it, and Ladies’ Home Journal 
couldn’t resist it—the song, as well as the notion it 
contained. (After all, we enjoy being a magazine 
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I en-joy be-ing a 


edited for women who enjoy being women! ) 
Because women do enjoy being women, they enjoy 
the way Ladies’ Home Journal is edited—for, of and 


about women. Over 5,750,000 women buy and read 
the Journal every month. 


Advertisers, men for the most part, may not under- 
stand the wonderful rapport between women and 
their favorite magazine. But advertisers quickly see 
—and understand—and enjoy—the way women re- 
spond to ideas in the Journal. This is why adver- 
tisers give us the biggest, healthiest box office take 


of any women’s magazine! ©1958 by Richard Rodgers 


and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd. 
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the No. 1 magazine for women... 
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UPs In Kansas Gate | Saal UPsurge 


Here's the statistical story of Kansas City's progress for the first quarter 
this year as compared with the first quarter of 1958. 


FIRST QUARTER 1959 INCREASE OVER 1958 FIRST QUARTER 1959 INCREASE OVER 1958 


Bank Cleari Postal Receipt 
*%6.140.302782 _....UP 786,177,273 $7,369,306 UP 37,226 


Bank D it Electric Current 
“769,000,552 ...... UP. $57,320,241 698.583,961Klower UP 51,378,715 


hours 
Checks Cashed Housing C leti 
seaaaeceo61 ......UP $556,286,975 eed 4 


Real Estate Sold Star's Adv. Lineage 690,219 lines 
$29,346,000 .. UP $540,000 11,241,549 lines UP 6.5% Increase 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average Net Paid Circulation April 1959 And Increase Over April 1958 


Morning, 340,336—UP 6,508 Evening, 345,775—UP 6,044 Sunday, 368,251—UP 9,217 
MAY 15, 1959 
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Heath Develops New Dealer Group Paying 
Canada Mail-Order Consumer Prices 


General Management 


The Reshuffling of the 
Corporate Organization Pattern 


apea Marketing 
. a two billion dollar market 


in which 62.79% * of all daily How Mother’s Cookies Crumbled 
newspaper readers read the the Competition 

TORONTO DAILY STAR * 

80 King Street West, Toronto New Product Introduction 


In the United States: i 
werd Grittih 8 Ge ian. When a New Product Tangles with 


*Gruneau Research Survey 1958 “the Old Way of Doing Things” 


Salesmanship 


10 Ways your Production Men 
Back Each One of Your Salesmen 


Sales Promotion 


Take Me Back to My Little Grass Skirt 


Sales Training 


Getting the New Man into 
Ud : + S | P ° we 
He whats up front ales Production Immediately 


that SELLS! 


Effective Displays do the job 
in today’s fast moving mere 
chandising world. Put your COMING JUNE 5 


product in the “up front’ 
space. Show more—sell morel Forming the Corporate Image 


For new ideas in displays, write With acquisition can come chaos—or customer confidence— 


STAINLESS METAL depending on the skill with which the corporate image problem 
PRODUCTS, INC. is handled. 


(Wire Products Division) 

. Box 8213 How does customer identity, or lack of it with a newly acquired 
Chattanooga 11, Tenn, Tae " ‘ 

division affect your timing in name changes? Here’s an answer 

from Rockwell Manufacturing Co., with the schedule used for 

profitable name-transition in the company’s expansion to a 


$107,055,000 business. 


Sales Management 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Executive Offices: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


HIGHLIGHTS 


NO DISCOUNT NEEDED FOR THEIR DEALERS 


After a 12-year build-up in the mail-order business Heath 
Company’s electronic do-it-yourself products have found 
a booming new market through dealers so eager that they'll 
pay consumer prices. Page 71 


CORPORATE ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE IN FLUX 


What are the new patterns of organization structure de- 
manded by expanded distribution, longer lines of com- 
munication, rising costs? Some of the nation’s industrial 
leaders report on their handling of the problem. Page 33 


TAKING THE MOUNTAIN TO MOHAMMED 


With a little imagination this sales manager managed to 
get his new product not only introduced and demanded 
in 11 western states, but demanded by the powers-that-be 
who might otherwise have scorned to taste it. Page 62 


BEFORE TRAINING—A FIELD LESSON 


If your salesman can’t relate his training to experience al- 
ready encountered in your company, it’s a waste of time, 
say advocates of a novel sales training system. Why this 
cart-before-the-horse method can work for you, 


too. Page 51 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index Marketing Pictograph 


Corporate Close-up Significant Trends 


REACH MORE BUYERS, 
TELL MORE BUYERS, 
PRE-SELL MORE BUYERS 


in HOSPITALS 


HOSPITALS, Journal 
of the American Hos- 
pital Association, is 
read regularly by the 
greatest number of 
people who buy for 
hospitals. 


Issued twice-a-month, 
HOSPITALS reports 
important news, tech- 
niques and develop- 
ments in the hospital 
field while they are 
still new. 


HOSPITALS displays 
your product story on 
the Main peed the 
dynamic, $6 million-a- 
ASS day hospital market. 


& ; Send For Useful, 


; SALES-MAKING DATA 
ON THE RECESSION-PROOF 
HOSPITAL MARKET. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT SM 


HOSPITALS 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSN. 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send comparative data on 
hospital publications. 
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Editorials They’re in the News Company 


PE FO a ccncceerrintinennninengiiinen 
Executive Shifts Today's Advertising 


Street 


Letters Worth Writing for City 


MAY 15, 1959 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


Sales Seo 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y., YUkon 6-4800 


EDITORIAL 


PUBLISHER and EDITOR 
VICE PRESIDENT, EDITORIAL 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
MANAGING EDITOR 
SENIOR EDITOR 


Human Interest Editor 
Senior Associate Editor 
Midwest Editor 

Copy Editor 

Art Director 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
Associate Director of Research 
Consulting Economist 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Assistant Production Manager 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Editorial Assistants 


Philip Salisbury 

A. R. Hahn 

John H. Caldwell 
Robert C. Nicholson 
Lawrence M. Hughes 


Harry Woodward 
Alice B. Ecke 
Robert A. Kelly 
Phyllis B. Daignault 
Rich Life 


Dr. Jay M. Gould 
Alfred Hong 
Peter B. B. Andrews 


T. Robert O’Brien 
Alice Harris 


H. M. Howard 
Grace Bigger 
Barbara Saypol 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


DIRECTOR 
Assistant Director 
Subscription Manager 


U. S. and Canada: $10 a year 


President 

Treasurer 

Vice President, Sales 
Vice President, Editorial 
Senior Vice Presidents 


R. E. Smallwood 
Edward S. Hoffman 
Cc. V. Kohl 


Foreign: $15 


John W. Hartman 
Ralph L. Wilson 
Randy Brown 

A. R. Hahn 

C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 
W. E. Dunsby 

R. E. Smallwood 
Wm. McClenaghan 


To Ps esp this oes Bill Brothers Publications in MARKETING (in addi- 
specialized market specify tion to Sales Management): Sales Meetings, Premium 

FAST FOOD BR Practice. INDUSTRIAL: Rubber World, Plastics 
for an advertising schedule Technology. MERCHANDISING: Fast Food, Floor 


Covering Profits and Tires-TBA Merchandising. 
e A < 4 atte, Audit a= Associated National Magazine 
@: — Wy Business Gs Business MPA Publishers 
rele) D oo Circulations = Publications Publications Association 
the act of March 3, 1879. Publication (printing) offices, 34 North Crystal St. st Strouds- 
burg, Pa. Address mail to 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sue gaovese SALES MEETINGS, Part Ii of Sales Management, is issued six times a year—in iam, 
630 THIRD AVE. 4 March, May, = Septemey and N Bam Editorial and production office: 1212 Ches' 
Street, Philadelphia 7 Pa. WaAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher; Robert Letwin, Editer. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which Is incorporated PROGRESS, is genie the first and 

third Friday of every month, except in May, July, September and November when a third 

issue Is published on the tenth of the month. liated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. 

Entered as second class matter May 27, 1942, at the Post or. East eal ste Pa., under 
a 


oveeeareee Copyright, Sales Management, Inc., 1959 
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MEDIA RECORDS *« 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS 
in 
GENERAL GROCERIES ADVERTISING 


YEAR- 1958 


LINAGE 
1,578, 1 
Philadelphia Bulletin - E&5 


+ a 1,576,978 
Milwaukee Journal - eg se ae 


at 1,553,072 
_ Chicago Tribune - M&5- ae er Ne ek 


ee ee 
Los Angeles Times - “Sie a in 


‘ 1, 414, 627 
5. Toronto Telegram - we Sie ee 


1, 405, 864 
Pittsburgh Press - E&S. 


1, 393, 886 
. Denver Post - E&S. 


1, 384, 254 
8, Montreal Star -E . 


> 1, 300, 164 
9, St. Louis Post-Dispatch - E& S. 
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> 1, 328, 803 
10. Providence Journal - mea Ss. 2s ~* 
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The Milwaukee Journal is always among the top Thursdays is a “who’s who” of grocery adver- 
five newspapers in the nation in general grocery tisers. 


Retail grocery advertisers concentrate 
advertising — often first or second — because it 


90% of their Milwaukee newspaper ad dollars in 
offers an ideal combination of values for food 


The Journal, providing powerful sales support 
advertisers. ‘ at 
for national grocery advertising. 
Family i h i i ; 
amily income here is Sth highest among the Dominant schedules and ROP color are econom- 
nation’s 20 largest markets. The Milwaukee 


ical in Milwaukee because one newspaper does 
Journal food pages have been voted the finest 


the selling job in 9 out of 10 homes, and the 
in the nation. 


The big, separate section on 


milline rate is one of the lowest in the nation. 


THE MILW AUKEE JOURNAL 


Neti 


I Repr 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MAY 


Watch for The Milwaukee Journal Consumer Analysis for 1959, off the press in late April 


15, 


with the current picture of grocery buying habits, brand positions, product usages 


store preferences and dealer distribution 


1959 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


ADVERTISING Orrices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
REPRESENTATIVES: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
FLorwwa Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach 
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They Know How to Use Advertising 


Two days ago 12 industrial supplies manufacturers, who sell 
through industrial distributors, received awards for outstanding 
1958 advertising and promotional material used to point up the 
extra values of their distributors’ services. 


seen 
.* %e 


The awards are designed to encourage manufacturers to dem- 
onstrate the substantial additional values consumers receive by 
channeling purchases through industrial distributors. 


One award, made by the National and Southern Industrial 
Distributors’ Associations, is to a company “for excellence in 
promoting distributor services in trade paper advertising.” 


One of the winners: W. E. Fruhan, assistant manager of sales, 


Pipe Division, Republic Steel Corp. voice and vision 
of NBC in 


South Bend - Elkhart 
call Petry today! 


Of the four winners in this category, one is Carl O. Hedner, 
i ’ a CHANNEL 16 
assistant general sales manager, The Yale and Towne Manufac- 


turing Co. } BERNIE BARTH & TOM HAMILTON 


An award is made to a company “for excellence in promoting 
distributor services in catalog advertising.” 


We suggest that other associations consider the value of these 
awards (now presented for the ninth year). 


“Your advertising’s first and most important job is to promote COV 2 


the sales of your product,” says the Awards Committee of the 

National and Suesdhtieds Industrial Distributors’ Associations. “Sec- CUSTOM DESIGNED .& 
ond and very important, too, it should state your method of dis- MANUFACTURED 
tribution, and establish your Industrial Distributor as the vital 

link between you and your customers.” 


We offer our congratulations to Republic Steel’s and Yale and 
Towne’s sales managers for their astuteness in using advertising 
as a sales tool to win the interest, understanding and support of 
their distributors. By such advertising they have made the jobs 
of their field salesmen easier and they have helped their dis- 
tributor salesmen ask for, and get, the order from the ultimate 
industrial user. 


CATALOGS 
SALES MANUALS 


If you would like to receive complete details on how to set up | SAMPLE BOOKS 
an awards program or participate in one for your industry, you RING BINDERS 
might start by obtaining a copy of the brochure, “Your DOUBLE SERVICE MANUALS 
Industrial Advertising Target.” Write to Advertising and Awards WALLPAPER BOOKS 


Committee Headquarters, 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. PRESENTATIONS 


THE S. K. SMITH CO. 
Once-Over-Lightly Is Not Enough 2857 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 18 


Young, vigorous President Bret C. Neece, of Landers Frary — ve i ANGELES . acaceaes - 
& Clark, 106-year-old independent household appliance manu- 
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WHO-TV IS 
“TOP BANANA”! 


WHO-TYV is on top of the bunch in Central Iowa 
television, and the formula’s as easy as pie — 
banana pie! 

WHO-TV simply gives this booming $2 billion 
market the very best there is in television. 

And WHO.-TV nourishes its giant audience, with a 
terrific library of top film packages. Three top rated 
daily shows (Mon.-Fri.) are exceptional, low cost 
“buys” for your announcements. Cumulative ARB 
ratings are: 

FAMILY THEATRE (Noon-2 p.m.)—42.0% 
EARLY SHOW (4:30-6:05 p.m.)—47.9% 
LATE SHOW (10:30 p.m.-sign-off)—31.7% 


Ask PGW for ALL the reasons why WHO-TV is 


“top banana” in Central Iowa! 


ARB SURVEY 
METROPOLITAN DES MOINES AREA 
(Jan. 12-Feb. 8, 1959) 


FIRST PLACE QUARTER HOURS 


Number Reported Percentage of Total 


1-Week 4-Week 1-Week 4-Week 
WHO-TV 245 264 52.5% 56.6% 
Station K 161 37.3% 34.5% 
Station W 43 35 9.2% 7.5% 
Ties 4 6 1.0% 14% 


WHO Radio, Des Moines 


WHO.-TV is part of 

Central Broadcasting Company, 

which also owns and operates 
WOC-TV, Davenport 


Channel 13 * Des Moines 


dee 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 


P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., 


National Representatives Affiliate 
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facturer, has just staked his money that Raymond Loewy, in- 
dustrial designer, has the right idea about design. 


Loewy, who has just been retained by Landers Frary & Clark, 
stated in the presence of President Neece and Stanley Fisher, 
vice president and general sales manager, at a recent meeting: 


“While there is a lessening trend toward obvious differences 
in competing products, public taste has risen to such a degree 
that the cosmetic design, the once-over-lightly with a new color 
scheme, no longer passes the acid test of customer acceptance. 


“The customer has not only his taste to worry about,” con- 
tinued Loewy, “but he has the compelling effect of advertising. 
The only products that stand a chance of influencing his choice 
are those which are conspicuous for their improvements in style, 
function, cost and quality.” 


Loewy contends, too, that automobile designers have lost their 
style leadership to architectural designers. No longer do designers 
of such products as appliances follow the pattern established by 
automobile designers. Today they draw their inspiration from 
the simple, non-gadgety lines that characterize new office build- 
ings. 


He’s a Lucky Forecaster 


By one of the odd twists of history the peace and prosperity 
of the United States may turn on how well an ex-market research 
consultant handles his job if he is selected as chancellor of West 
Germany. 


Ludwig Erhard, 62, is Minister of Economics and Vice Chan- 
cellor in Konrad Adenauer’s cabinet. From World War I on, 
he was a practicing economist in a market research institute in 
Nuremberg. He lost his job at the institute but escaped becoming 
involved with the Nazis. 


Today he is regarded as the leading candidate to succeed Ade- 
nauer who is now campaigning for the Presidency, largely a 
ceremonial position. 


Erhard threw out controls, in 1948, against the advice of both 
his German and American advisors. Prices soared, but Erhard 
persuaded people to hold off buying, and prices came down. 
Production began to pick up. Germany’s national product is 
growing at a rate twice that in the United States. 


The New York Times Magazine takes this measure of the 
prospective new Chancellor: 


“Erhard patrols Germany energetically and almost constantly, 
and just as restlessly has traveled the world and come to know 
its distant places. He has visited the United States five times, 
and has come to feel so much at ease with its people that he can 
say, If I weren't German Id like to be an American.’ ” 


Erhard sounds like a good man to have on our side during 
the Khrushchey-inspired crisis over Berlin. 
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Opportunity 
to Increase 
Sales! 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


@ The 50th Annual Edition will ex- 
ceed any previously published, both 
in comprehensiveness, scope and 
value to its paid subscribers. 


@ It offers a sales potential un- 
matched in buyer-seller traffic, un- 
equalled in sales producing inquiries 
...booming in direct buying action. 
50,000 items of 12,500 manufactur- 
ers will be on display. 


@ Schedule YOUR products for 
front line attention now. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Ave. « New York 1, N.Y 
ABC ABP 


Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 
of Buying Action! 
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Special interest magazines 


i 


92,000 
READERS 
SEND 

A DOLLAR 


As the result of a single 
promotion in Harper’s Bazaar, 
92,000 readers sent a 

dollar bill for this 


cosmetic ““Beauty Box? 
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Fashion is certainly one of the greatest forces in 
selling—but it is even more than that. It is a broad 
and almost limitless influence on every day living— 
on the way we dress, the homes we buy, the food we 
eat, and the cars we drive. 


When HARPER’S BAZAAR featured its “Beauty Banco” 
of 15 advertisers’ samples, available in a shining 
cube at $1.00 each, the entire output of 50,000 was 
mailed within six weeks of publication, and 42,000 
dollar bills were forced to be refunded—all through 
‘a single page promotion in a single issue. 


Similarly, when BAZAAR tied in with the new Galaxie 
by Ford—relating women’s fashions to the glamor- 
ous lines of 1959 cars—more than 130 retail firms 
jumped on the wagon. Wrote Stanley Marcus, Presi- 
dent of famed Dallas’ Neiman Marcus: “This was 
one of the most unusual and effective promotions in 
which we have participated: 


Springboards for Action 


Just as fashion is the springboard for action among 
readers of HARPER’S BAZAAR, so is an interest in boat- 
ing, home-making, travel and sport the springboard 
for action among the readers of other Hearst Special 
Interest Magazines. For advertising dollars work 
hardest where interest is greatest...and readers of 
Hearst Special Interest Magazines are already sold 
—only need to be told! 


Six Keys to Profits Through Action 


e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspects 
e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
e Editorial and advertising content work together 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 
@ Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 
@ Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 


Bride s Home COSMOPOLITAN 


SCIENCE 
DIGEST 


ca 
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Neal Mater 


Hous Keaulifil 


© 1959 by the Hearst Corporation 


RGCK ISLAND + MOLINE + EAST MOLINE + DAVENPORT 


FIRST 100 MARKETS 


HIGH EMPLOYMENT HERE, Total 
employment in the Quad-Cities 
jumped more than 7000 between 
Jan. 15 and mid-March of this 
year, according to the Illinois and 
the lowa State Employment Serv- 
ices, Employment figures here now 
stand at 102,350. Outlook for the 
next few months is for additional 
moderate employment expansion. 


DEERE & CO. LEADS WAY. A recent 
statement by the management of 
Deere & Co, indicates largest sales 
volume in company history—now at 
a half-billion dollar a year level. Of 
the more than 300 other industrial 
concerns in the Quad-City area, 
many of them share directly in this 
prosperity; others are prospering 
in a large variety of unrelated 
product markets. 


ABILITY TO BUY, Quad-Citians use 
spendable income (per family EBI 
well over $6,000.) to buy goods and 
services, generously. Here indeed 
is an excellent market in which to 
place a profitable advertising in- 
vestment. 


TEST IT YOURSELF. More national 
advertisers are using the Quad- 
Cities as a test market: metropoli- 
tan population—steady employment 
—potent buying power—controlla- 
ble isolation. 


ASK US. We are happy to supply 
current data and help correlate 
your promotion plans in the Quad- 
City metropolitan area. Address 
Harold Swanson, national advertis- 
ing director, for these two Illinois 
newspapers which cover 3 of the 
4 Quad-Cities. 


Quad-Cities Largest Combined 
Daily Circulation 


MOLINE DISPATCH 
ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


Nat'l Repr THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO 
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CORPORATE -CLOSE-UP 


Look Announces Advertising by Zones 


In a dramatic announcement this week, Look Magazine unveiled 
a new plan designed to appeal directly to the marketer with a regional 
advertising problem. Basically, Look’s approach is this: The magazine 
will accept half-page and full-page ads to run in any or all of seven 
marketing zones. This means advertisers may run as many as seven 
different pieces of copy in a given issue of Look or an insertion in just 
one zone without using the other six. Look calls its new brain child 
“Magazone Plan.” 


Says Look of Magazone: “It’s a revolutionary new plan involving 
the distribution of Look’s national circulation into seven standard 
marketing zones.” 


Magazone will enable advertisers to place their insertions in copies 
of Look circulated in any zone individually or in any combihation 
of the seven zones. The change in Look’s publishing scheme will be 
effective with the issue dated September 15. 


Look’s advertising and production brains have been working for 
four years on the many mechanical and other difficulties involved in 
such a plan. The service has been tailored to fit the needs of advertis- 
ers with specific problems not economically solved by usual national 
advertising. Marketers who might want to break their advertising into 
sectionalized pieces would include those who face such problems as: 


regional preferences 
changing price tags from one section of the country to another 
specialized regional distribution 
limited test marketing 
dealer listings—-where such listings would be impossible na- 
tionally because of length 

e market concentration in a few areas 


The seven Look Magazones will be: New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Southeast, East Central, West Central, Southwest and Pacific (includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii). 


Look has some 2,100 prime prospects lined up for solicitation (and 
has hired 10 new salesmen to augment its present sales staff). These 
prospects were garnered from the publication’s experience in split- 
run advertising. Cost per thousand for Magazone advertising is $6.11 
for the first 400,000 (this would be equal to Look’s circulation in the 
Southwest zone) and $4.45 for each additional thousand of circulation 
that a given zone might have. Cost for Look’s full run: $4.14 per thou- 
sand. 


Since war’s end Look has been gaining ground on its competitors. 
Now only two national magazines—Life and The Saturday Evening 
Post—surpass it in ad revenue. 


Look, for its first four issues in 1937, was a monthly, then went 
bi-weekly and has stayed that way. In 1946, the magazine rated 13th 
in national advertising revenue. Today it is third. 


Look insists it isn’t attempting to compete against any particular 
type of medium. And it maintains it would be happy if Life and the 
Post were to follow its lead in offering advertising insertions by zone. 
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YOUR SALES GOOLE 


How’re your sales in the Jackson, Michigan, area? 

Good? Maybe they could be better. Not too good? 
Perhaps they could be improved. 

Jackson, Michigan, is an important market, where 
47,000* people (up 600 from the corresponding period 
of a year ago) are employed at better than average 
salaries and wages. 

A market—Jackson metropolitan area—where retail 
sales are $146,027,000 yearly according to Standard 


Rate & Data Service. 

Improve the sales of your product with a consistent 
advertising schedule in Jackson Citizen Patriot, only 
daily and Sunday newspaper in Jackson county. The 
newspaper with 97% of its circulation concentrated in 
the city and retail trading zones. 

Call a Booth man for complete information about 
Jackson, Michigan. 


*MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION FIGURES. 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H 


N Mick ( 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
MAY 15, 1959 
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E. 42nd Street, New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-4760 @ Sheldon 
] 7 7.468 @ Brice McQuillin 785 Market St., 
1 Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972 
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The Powershift Lathe with Preselector is the 
latest in a series of innovations that have kept 
the Lodge and Shipley Company a leader in 
its industry for more than 65 years. Thomas 
Kling heads the division of Lodge and Shipley 
which has added heavy-duty quality shears, 
press. brakes, and hydraulic presses to its 
line of ,metalworking production equipment. 


Why marketing 
followed 
production's advice 


As a major machine-tool builder, Lodge and Shipley wanted to 


make sure its catalog is as useful as possible to machine-tool 
buyers. Reports Mr. Thomas Kling, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Machinery Division: 


@@In many years of production assignments, I found the manufac- 
turers’ catalogs in Sweet’s my best and most convenient source of 
product information, and I know our production people continue 


to do so. 


“When Marketing raised the question of how we can make our 
catalog most useful to production men, we recommended Sweet's 


on the basis of our own experience: 


“Manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s are the easiest of all to find 
and use. They present no filing or indexing problems, never be- 
come mislaid or lost, are always up-to-date. They also make it easy 
for us to contact nearest sources of further information and supply ; 
save much time and trouble in selecting needed products. 

“Having Sweet’s maintain our catalog throughout our market 
makes certain we give our potential customers the same kind of 
product-information service we like to have ourselves. We are con- 
fident our catalog in Sweet’s is a sound investment in prompting 


many companies to do business with us.9 9 


Of all marketing tools, your catalog can do the most to prompt buying 
actions in your favor. Your nearest Sweet’s representative can give you 
many reasons why this is so, and why Sweet’s can assure the most 


buying actions from catalog use. Please call or write us. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street. New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
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Key to an exclusive franchise for 420,000 women... 


They’re a big market in any media man’s 
language . . . the 420,000 adult women with 
money in their hands and buying on their 
minds who read The Daily Inquirer... 
and ‘“‘pay no heed”’ to the evening paper. 
These 420,000 exclusive readers are only 


420,000 exclusive women adults . . . 632,000 
adult women readers... 1,352,000 total 
audience. 


What a total audience for everything you 
market! What an exclusive audience for 


part of the 632,000 ladies who read The 
Daily Inquirer . . . and read it with all-inclu- 
sive appetites for all the wares in the busy, 
bustling stores of Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


everything you market to women! What a 
time for scheduling The Inquirer . . . and 
exercising your exclusive franchise . . . for 
420,000 women! 


For all the facts, all the figures, send for the extract of "Phila- 
delphia Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


we The Philadelphia Pnquirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,352,000 adult daily readers 


NEW YORK 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. 
842 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-5838 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD J. LYNCH 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Andover 3-6270 


DETROIT 
RICHARD IL. KRUG 
Penobscot Bldg. 
Woodward 5-7260 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
155 mers gt St. 
Garfield 1-7946 


LOS ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
8460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Dunkirk 5-3557 
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—SIGNIFICANT TRENDS — 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


_ Business Getting Rosy Cheeks 

All things considered, and the recession given its 
due, business today is healthier, wealthier and 
wiser than it has ever been. Some even say we're 
in the beginning of a new boom. 


The upward tilt of the economic see-saw is en- 
couraging and 1959 could very well turn out to be 
a truly fine year —a year that puts color back into 
the pallid cheeks of business. 


Capital spending will be up 7% this year over last, 
says McGraw-Hill. Most significant, a record sum 
— $6.8 billion — is going into modernizing obsolete 
plants and equipment. 


The production index is at a new high. So is per- 


sonal income, retail sales. Housing starts are 
breaking records. New car sales are purring along 
and optimism for sales of 1960 cars — which go on 
sale this year — is at a peak. 


Even corporate profits are showing a significant 
gain! 


Consumer spending is on the increase. Vacation 
travel is expected to jump 10 to 15% this year. 
Leisure and recreational products may possibly 
enjoy record-breaking sales. Appliances, long in 
the doldrums, seem to have new wind in their 
sales. 


The rate of business failures is dropping while, 
at the same time, the number of new incorpora- 
tions is increasing. Gross National Product, de- 
spite the effect of a still-critical ratio of unem- 
ployment, is pushing toward the half-trillion-dollar 


mark. 


Business appears to be bright-eyed and bushy- 
tailed and few signs of its recent illness are any- 
where to be seen. 
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People Do Buy in Summer 

Children’s books and games, it had been assumed, 
sell only in the winter. Because, obviously, during 
the summer children are outdoors and mothers 
don’t buy books and games for them. 


Sounds logical, doesn’t it? But look what hap- 
pened to Whitman Publishing Co. sales when 
variety stores tried automatic stock control that 
called for re-ordering when inventory dropped to 
a pre-determined point, whether or not the manu- 
facturer, the buyer, the manager or counter-girl 
felt that re-orders would be justified: 


“Our sales rose sharply immediately after school 
closed,” said C. W. DeWitt, Whitman’s president, 
in a recent article in Variety Store Merchandiser. 
“And they kept climbing until early August. July 
sales were second only to December. This oc- 
curred when automatic re-ordering left the cus- 
tomer to decide for herself .: . 
judgment by other influences.” 


with no pre- 


30 Years Below Zero 

In a brief span of three decades, frozen foods have 
quietly revolutionized U.S. living. Today, there 
are 1,600 processors who pack annually more than 
4.5 billion pounds of quick-frozen foods. Total 
retail value is almost $2.5 billion. Even 20 years 
ago, frozen foods as an industry was only 7% its 
present size. 


Reading, Writing and Rhetoric 

Members of the Sales-Marketing Executives of 
Chicago, Inc., say that they would put emphasis 
on the following five courses if they were entering 
college now: (1) public speaking; (2) psychology: 
(3) sales management; (4) English; (5) salesman- 
ship. Interestingly, 88% of the members of this 
club have some college training. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS —\continved) 


Every Cow Can Be Contented Now 

Whether or not Carnation’s cows ever were more 
“contented” than, say, Borden’s, the idea seems to 
have been that better-adjusted bovines gave more 
freely of non-curdling milk. 


Probably, Carnation Co. was not pleased to learn, 
recently, that the miracles of modern science can 
now make all cows (and steers and sheep and 
other creatures) happier with their lot. But to 
farmers and stock-raisers, who don’t care which 
brand bears their end product, animal tranquiliz- 
ers are money in pocket. 


If human tranquilizers can become a $200-million- 
a-year business, without directly adding to our 
waistline, what are the potentials of tranquilizers 
which do put more meat on the hoof? 


SM’s aggie-economists report that two types to 
combat worry and neuroses in our fourfooted- 
friends have been put on the market: One—Trilefon 
of Schering of Bloomfield, N. J.—is injected en 
route to market, to keep animals from worrying 
away many saleable pounds. The other—Tran-Q 
of Pfizer of Brooklyn, N. Y.—is added to animal 
food on the farm to make more meat. 


The aggie-economists estimate a $2 million annual 
potential for Tran-Q among the eight million cattle 
in the country, and a $6 million potential in the 
same market for Trilefon. 


We forgot to ask what all this means to the little 
lambs and piglets. 


No Product Sells Itself 


Suppose you had a product that would benefit 
anyone using it. And, not only was this product 
needed by every man, woman and child, but this 
need had been recognized and voiced by these 
very prospects. Would you fire your salesmen, 
cancel your advertising and sell by postcard? 


Harken to these words from a recent newsletter 
put out by Richard Manville Research, Inc., New 
York City: 
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“Next time you wonder why more people ignore 
your brilliant, expensive advertising and don’t buy 
X cans of beans, look at these facts-of-life figures 
on a vitally important “product”—Salk Vaccine. Its 
“benefits”: to save human life from crippling polio. 
Sounds like a cinch to “sell”—considering its value. 
Yet, note these facts: 


“Despite three years of publicity efforts by the 
National Foundation, The American Medical As- 
sociation, the U.S. Public Health Service, and all 
the hundreds of millions of dollars of publicity on 
TV, radio, in newspapers, magazines (including 
free shots to those requesting them), more than 
half of the population has not gotten the Salk vac- 
cine vaccination! 


“Out of America’s 175 million people, 98 million 
(56%) have not-had any Salk shots; four out of 
seven Americans have still done nothing.” It takes 
constant, consistent sales effort to get people to 
act—even for their own good! 


INTERESTING, IF NOT SIGNIFICANT .. . 


“Continued on Page 43, Column 2,” said the last 
line of a Stadler Fertilizer Co. ad in a recent issue 
of The Cleveland Press. Sure enough, on page 43 
were the final two paragraphs of the advertise- 
ment. An inexpensive way to become a “multi- 


page” advertiser . . . The nation’s 13,000,000 left- 
handed people will no longer have to blister their 
hands with right-handed pinking shears. Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. has now introduced a chrome- 
finished pair for southpaws, “the first pair in home- 
sewing history” . . . Shopping centers, a postwar 
phenomenon, accounted for 15% of total gross 
retail sales last year—$30 billion worth . . . Sales 
volume in the packaging industry will approach 
$16.5 billion this year, a 10% growth over the 
1958 total, says R. A. Hickman, manager of mar- . 
ket planning for the Dobeckmun Co., Cleveland, 
a division of Dow Chemical Co. . . . McGraw-Hill 
estimates that it would cost $35 billion to replace 
all facilities that manufacturing companies con- 
sider obsolete. For all business the cost would be 


$95. billion. 
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* “The influence of this New Yorker campaign is strongly felt 


” 


in every Knoll showroom throughout the United States... 


~Snuud ‘: Kull President, Knoll Associates, Inc. 


Knoll Associates advertisement prepared by The Liowe Company 


MAGAZINE 


He swapped stoves 
or vegetables...and built 
a business in millions 


How—even in tough times—a 
special knack for selling keeps 
Tappan on the rise 


Tappan President W. R. Tappan, 
the third generation of success 


“One basket of beans, six bushels of corn, three 
pounds of cornmeal...” 


Seventy-eight years ago the late W. J. Tappan sold his 
cast-iron cooking ranges the best way he could — 
often by barter. With his inventory packed into a 
wagon, he made the rounds of the Ohio River Valley 
swapping his stoves for fresh vegetables, plus whatever 
cash the thrifty farmers’ wives would scrape together. 


From this humble start, the. Tappan Company has 
grown into the largest independent manufacturer of gas 
and electric ranges for the home. 

Tappan has grown by inventing and marketing better 
products. It developed the more conven- 
ient, divided cooking top, the “see-through” 
oven door and the chrome-lined oven, 
which made cooking easier and got better 
results. More recently, Tappan brought 
out its “Fabulous 400” which it called “the 
first new step in range designing in 35 
years.” This space-saving range hangs 
from the wall or sits on a cabinet, the 
oven is at eye level and the burners recess 
like drawers. 


Tappan’s search for better methods ex- 
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tended to its advertising, too. As a result, it succeeded— 
in the middle of a prolonged recession for the rest of 
its industry — in setting new sales records. 


How Tappan tapped the world’s largest selling force 


As much as two years ago, the appliance industry had 
slowed down drastically. People were in no mood to buy. 
And dealer enthusiasm, the very bloodstream of the 
appliance business, was drying up. 

Sensing the buyer resistance ahead, Tappan asked its 
agency, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, to re-examine and 
strengthen its advertising program. 


The advertising agency made one addition to the 


schedule. For the first time, it used the Reader’s Digest 


—making the Digest the base of Tappan’s 
national advertising. 

Even before the advertising appeared, 
the Tappan sales force—a realistic, experi- , 
enced staff that works solely on commission 
— responded enthusiastically and spon- 
taneously. They expected great support 
from a magazine with the readership 
and faith of 35,000,000 people. 

After Tappan offered its “Fabulous 400” 
and Gold Ribbon Ranges in the September 
Digest, this optimism proved more than 
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justified. Seasoned dealers — who handled the products 
of many companies — sensed a boom-in-the-making. 


President W. R. “Dick” Tappan tells what followed: 


“The Digest advertising in our new marketing program 
seems to be the ingredient that touched off a new sales climb. 
The Digest was the only magazine we used in September. 
Orders from dealers speeded up after that . . . and dealers 
even mentioned the advertising in their orders. By the end 
of 1957, our range sales hit an all-time record high . . . while 
appliance sales were generally down 10%,” 


The sales rise that followed Tappan’s advertising in 
Reader’s Digest was no coincidence—as 1958 showed. 
Last year, after experiencing the pulling power of the 
magazine, Tappan increased the frequency of its Digest 
advertising. By year-end, while the industry continued 
down 9%, Tappan sales shot up another 20%! 

The Digest contributed four unique advantages to 
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Tappan’s remarkable sales rise. Companies in many in- 
dustries are taking advantage of the same four benefits. 
1) The largest proven audience that can be bought any- 
where. It is larger than any other magazine; larger than any 
newspaper or newspaper supplements; larger than the average 
nighttime network television program. 

2) The largest quality audience that ean be found. The Digest 
has more readers in every income, occupational, or interest group 
than any other magazine. And the higher the income group, the 
greater the Digest’s share of the reading audience. 

3) Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The Digest 
alone of major advertising media accepts no alcoholic beverages, 
no cigarettes or tobacco, and no patent medicines, It accepts only 
advertising that meets the highest standards of reliability 

4) Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have faith 
in Reader’s Digest, in its editorial and advertising columns alike. 
In Reader’s Digest, you reach the best part of America 
—intelligent, prosperous families whose enthusiasm for 
a product can insure its success. And you can do it 
economically and effectively. 


People have faith in 


JReaders Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly. 
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WLW-C 
Television 
Columbus 


,2 of the 6 dynamic 


WLW-D | wilw stations 


Television 
Dayton 


Here’s the 


SURE 
way to ALL 


Via circulation that stems from 
no other source but a 
KE TABLE editorial product 


THIS is the book that 

is edited for, 100% 

paid for, and read by 

the engineers and con- 

tractors who identifiably 

do heating, piping and air 

conditioning work . . . the ones 

who specify and buy. Singly, or 

in combination, these factors (shown 

above) purchase-control every job in the 

industrial-big building field. Your advertis- 

ing in HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 

meets them face-to-face plus the leading 

wholesalers and OEM’s. Pure circulation... 

responsible circulation! Don’t settle for less. Choose 

HP&AC — well worth your advertising dollar because it 

has proved well worth the reader’s dollar. e Highest quality 

100% paid ABC circulation. e Leads in number of editorial 

pages. e Leads by over 2 to 1 in advertising volume. e Has more . 
advertisers and is used on an exclusive basis by more advertisers. e 
KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 2, Illinois. @® @ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
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how many is too many? 


First, I want to state that I am 
not an advertising man, but my 
reason for taking Sales Manage- 
ment is that I want to know as 
much as possible about advertising 
without becoming an advertising 
person. 

We sell everything that is used 
inside a funeral home . . . Most of 
our sales are repeat sales. 

We do a direct mail advertising 
campaign as well as advertise in 
trade journal magazines. We pub- 
lish a monthly publication which 


gives technical information to em-’ 


balmers and funeral directors, and 
when we send out this technical 
bulletin we also include in the bul- 
letin direct mai] advertising. We 
have as many as five of these dou- 
ble flyers included in each mailing. 
Before we used the double fiver, 
we used a single flyer or a flyer just 
half this size and sent five of them 
in each mailing. This technical in- 
formation and flyers every third or 
fourth month goes to every funeral 
home in the United States. .. . 

Some people are of the opinion 
that five of the single flvers, that is 
one-half of the fiver, is sufficient 
quantity to include in this third 
class mailing. Others think that we 
need five of the double-size flyers. 
Some claim advertising people say 
between three and five inclosures 
in a mailing is all that is necessary 
to obtain good returns. Others feel 
the more you offer a customer such 
as ours, the better opportunity you 
have of making a sale. 

I am wondering if you have any 
opinions as to the number of pieces 
that should be enclosed in a third 
class mailing. 


C. O. Brown, SM 
East-Midwest Division 
Funeral Division 
The Champion Company 
Springfield, Ohio 


> Attention, Sales Management 
readers: Any suggestions? Send 
your ideas to Editor, Sales Manage- 
ment, 630 Third Ave., New York 
A ee A 


tell us about us 


Thanks for the tearsheet on 
Hawaii. [Sales Management, April 
17 issue, “Today’s Advertising.”] 
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I'm basing an editorial on it to go 
in the next few days. 

When your marketing figures on 
Hawaii come out, I'd be grateful 
if you’d shoot me an airliner on 
them, as we'd like to give them a 
real play, with credit, of course, to 
your excellent publication. 


George Chaplin 
Editor 
The Honolulu Advertiser 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


sleds as bait 

I was very interested in an edi- 
torial which appeared in vour Feb- 
ruary 6th issue entitled: “What 
You Have to Do with Bait Ads.” 

In our well known Flexible Flver 
line of sleds, we are faced with the 
same problem as is referred to in 
this editorial and would be verv 
interested in receiving additional 
information relating to it, particu- 
larly are we interested in the ad- 
judication of the suits that have 
been filed. 

In order that our counsellors may 
keep abreast of this situation, would 
it be possible for vou to inform 
me in which states these suits have 
been started and if possible the 
names and addresses of the attor- 
nevs who started them? 


W. H. Adams 
Domestic Sales Manager 
S. L. Allen & Co., Inc 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


> Suits in Minnesota, Washing- 
ton, New Jersev, California, In- 
diana and Kentucky have been 
handled by Herbst and Herbst, 521 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
through local counsel. In most 
cases complainant, Necchi Sewing 
Machine Sales Co., has secured in- 
junctions making further violators 
liable for contempt citations and 
fines. 


six-month reserve program 

It was with great interest that 
I read vour April 3 feature en- 
titled: “Which Comes First, a Sales 
Kit or a Gun.” There seem to be 
some discrepancies, however 

There is no mention in the story 
of the popular 6-month Reserve 
Program. This has proved the ideal 
answer to many young men plan- 


Heinn now offers you a 
complete line of custom- 
styled binders and index- 
es, at a wide range of 
prices. No matter what 
you need, Heinn’s im- 
proved manufacturing 
facilities guarantee im- 
mediate production of the 
one binder that’s right for 
your job. Prices are low 
to moderate, depending 
on your preference in. 
workmanship and 
materials. Ask for a 
quotation — and SPECIAL... 
you'll be Heinn’s next entae yor oe 
customer! 


The 


Sales Zone 7-E 
326 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
4004 MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


An exciting new adventure in 


INNER SPACE 


. at Chicago's 
© newest hotel 
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SOTA 


Mio. 
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CHICAGO’S Executive House, a new ultra-modern 
40-story skyscraper with drive-in garage, ideally locat- 
ed on the edge of the famous loop, introduces many 
innovations that add new dimensions to luxury hotel 


living. The Executive House sets new standards for 
America’s most pampered guests. 


Write for Colorful Brochure 


Excctae house 


Dept. S 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
A. M. Quarles, General Manager 
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ning their scholastic or business fu- 
tures. The man enlists in a Reserve 
unit of his choice, serves six months 
at a nearby camp (Fort Dix for 
New York City residents, for ex- 
ample), then returns to serve via 
weekly meetings and two weeks in 
the summer. His total time obliga- 
tion is no more than that of the 
enlistee or draftee and he spends 
only six months away from home. 

Would appreciate your inform- 
ing your readers of this overlooked 
angle. 


Edward P. McGrath 
First Lieutenant 
U.S. Army Reserve 


we love our city 


We were delighted to recognize 
the attractive picture of the Jack- 
sonville skyline used in the Rail- 
way Express Agency ad on page 
25 of your March 20 issue . . . in 
spite of the fact that the neon signs 
of some of our best clients were 
carefully concealed. 


Eve Heaney 
Account Secretary 
Newman, Lynde & Associates, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


problem we hate to face 


Sales Management magazine (is- 
sue of March 20, 1959) had an 
article that interested many of our 
sales executives. That article was 
“The Sales Problem We Hate to 
Face” by Mr. M. J. Butler, Jr., 
sales promotion manager, The Di- 
versey Corp. 

We would like to put Mr. But- 
ler’s thoughts and words in the 
hands of our own salesmen and 
would appreciate your approval to 
reprint this article (with, of course, 
appropriate credit lines) and dis- 
tribute it to our Sales Organiza- 
tion. 


H. L. Hayward 
Manager—Dealer Department 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, O. 


Would you be good enough to 
give us 4,000 reprints of the article 
by M. J. Butler, Jr., the sales pro- 
motion manager of The Diversey 
Corp., that appeared in your March 
20th issue? 


Thomas A. Crowley 
Assistant Sales Manager, 
Hospital Division 
Johnson & Johnson 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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In Los Angeles, women who know 


their onions shop first on First Street 


You can’t fool a woman about food, or food buys, 
or the best place to find ’em. 

Must be why The Los Angeles Times is currently 
carrying more than 90% more retail grocery linage 
than the second ranking metropolitan newspaper .. . 
or, to put it another way, more than the third and 
fourth newspapers combined. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 
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And retail grocery ads are a sure gauge of a news- 
paper’s effectiveness. Women shop them...act on 
them now. This morning’s ad moves merchandise, 
rings cash registers, this morning. 

If you’re a media man who knows his groceries, 
chances are your schedule already starts on First 
Street in Los Angeles. That’s where The Times lives. 


Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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Gair folding cartons... 


make your product the 
big attraction in every market! 


When it comes to your customers—make a good first impression that lasts! 
And when you use Gair cartons, here's what goes to work for you: All of Gair's 
integrated services, including unparalleled research, vast timberlands, board and 
fabricating mills, and of course the most modern graphic and functional design facilities 
in the industry. Buy the carton that's the big magnet in your market—call on Gair today! 


™ 
m4 GAT R BOXBOARD & FOLDING CARTON DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


530 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Packaging our gross national product has 
grown to be a fifteen billion dollar business 
annually. Why? Because there is a constant 
demand for improved packaging methods in 
almost every phase of business. At Dow, 


CHEMISTRY . . . rich new vein of better packaging ideas 


packaging chemistry is proving to be a vital 
source for ideas on how to make more effi- 
cient packages at lowest costs. Some recent 
developments from the chemistry of packag- 
ing are shown here for your inspection. 


New Low-Cost Film Gives 
Soft Goods Hard Sell 


Soft goods manufacturers are bene- 
fiting today from Trycite*, a product 
that wasn’t even on the drawing boards 
a few short years ago. This is the result 
of taking polystyrene’s well known ad- 
vantages in rigid packaging and apply- 


ing them in flexible film form. 

Trycite holds up under rough han- 
dling and retains its sparkling clarity 
without wrinkling . . . properties soft 
goods manufacturers have been look- 
ing for a long time. What’s even more 
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important, this “breathing” type poly- 
styrene film does its job at low cost. So 
low, in fact, that dozens of soft goods, 
meat, produce, baked goods, gift wrap 
and window envelope makers have 
become satisfied users in the past year. 


*TRADEMARK OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WWNDKERCHIERS  UAIR NETS 
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TWO MORE PACKAGES 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE Styron® 
makes in ice cream containers is visual. 
Not only do these shiny rigid containers 
look good, they let the natural goodness 
and quality of the product show through. 
One ice cream manufacturer increased 
sales 50% when he switched from con- 
ventional cartons to Styron. 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE sarAn 
WRAP* makes in food packaging is 
tangible. This satin-soft protective film 
looks and feels good . . . makes cus- 
tomers instinctively reach for products. 
SARAN WRAP has sparkling clarity, low 
moisture-vapor transmission and excellent 
resistance to fat, grease and oil. It's the 
same wrap millions buy in the familiar 
green package for daily household use. 


*TRADEMARK 
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NEW COATING 


makes good films even better 


Conventional plastic packaging films 
can now be improved for much broader 
application simply by the addition of 
SARAN resin coating. This product of 
Dow packaging chemistry reduces and 
sometimes eliminates certain limitations 
of such materials as polyethylene, cel- 
lophane, polyester film, aluminum foil. 
A thin coating of SARAN resin on pack- 
ages like those shown here keeps flavor 
and freshness locked inside. SARAN 
resin also gives polyethylene bottles 
and tubes added impermeability to 
grease, oils, acids, bases, and many 
organic liquids and vapors. For extra 
performance and extra sales, you'll 
find the small extra cost of SARAN 
resin coating well worth adding. 


FRAGILE PARTS 


get shockproof cradle 


Now even the most intricate con- 
voluted shapes can have custom- 
tailored, contour shockproofing, thanks 
to Pelaspan®, which is made from ex- 
panded polystyrene. Pelaspan expand- 
able beads can be molded to fit any 
shape. Pelaspan assures delicate, fragile 
products the shockproof, lightweight 
packaging they need to survive ship- 
ping and handling. It’s especially good 


when you have to get expensive prod- 
ucts there safely—like the sensitive 
broadcast TV microphone in the pic- 
ture. And clean, white Pelaspan makes 
an ideal display package after the 
product arrives. 


Dow has geared the broad scope of 
its facilities and materials knowledge 
to serve industry's needs for better 
packaging. Perhaps some of the pack- 
aging ideas we're working on now 
would be right for your product, or 
your packaging problem. We'd be 
happy to talk to you about it soon. 


DOW PLASTICS BASIC TO PACKAGING 


Molding Materials « Films e¢ Film Resins 
Sheeting e Coatings e Expendable Beads 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


“SECOND 


can be beautiful” 


Bin Junior showed his hooves 
to every horse but one in the 
Carolina Cup race at nearby Com- 
den and wound up with money 
and fame. Here each year over 
25,000 people gather to salute 
spring, picnic, party, and some- 
times watch the races in one of 
the nation’s most colorful social 
and sporting events 


South Carolina’s more than 2% 
million citizens cannot possibly be 
covered by the first TV market 
stations alone. WBTW offers you 
easy access to South Carolina’s 
second sociable million, united and 
made amenable to your mes- 
sage by first class television 
service, largely free from effective 
competition. Check NCS #3 
totals for South Carolina TV sta- 
tions. We'll make book you'll 


agree “Second Can Be Beautiful.” 


UJ BTU 


FLORENCE, S.C. 


South Carolina’s 
dynamic young 
Governor E. F. 
Hollings congratu- 
lates Tommy 
Walsh, rider of 
Bin Junior, in the 
1959 Carolina 
Cup Classic. 
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One of Today’s Major Trends: 


Marketing Director 


The Reshuffling 


of the Corporate 


Organization Pattern 


New management units, new titles, new lines of authority, are 


reported from a wide front as boards and management com- 


mittees seek new internal strength to meet today’s competition 


and to achieve the bigger sales and profit goals of tomorrow. 


les going on everywhere: the re- 
making of the corporate organization 
structure. 

It involves creation of new func- 
tions, consolidation of functions, sepa- 
ration of functions, new lines of 
authority. 

In many, if not most, of these cases, 
marketing and sales, advertising and 
promotion are getting primary atten- 
tion. So also are research and devel- 
opment. 


Behind this movement is a 
whole complex of reasons. Among 
them: 
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Companies are just outgrow- 
ing their frameworks. 


Diversification is creating long- 
er and longer lines of products 
serving a wider and wider variety 
of markets. 


Many a company, now in an 
advanced stage of production ex- 
pansion, is facing an urgent ques- 
tion: how are we going to sell 
all we can make? 


Costs have risen so rapidly that 
managements everywhere are 


seeking ways to make outgoing 
dollars ‘work harder. 


With longer lines of communi- 
cation, coordination has become 
a major problem. 


The marketing concept philoso- 
phy is gaining wider acceptance. 


The ’58 recession created a 
sense of urgency for making or- 
ganization changes (perhaps long 
contemplated) which would help 
business reverse the unfavorable 
trend. 
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The extent to which top manage- 
ment has been and still is preoccupied 
with study of corporate structure as a 
factor in attaining sales and _ profit 
goals (both short and long range) is 
reflected in scores of the new annual 
reports to stockholders. 

The spread of the marketing con- 
cept idea for example, is exemplified 
in the reports of such diverse com- 
panies as Ward Baking, Endicott- 
Johnson, Spector Freight System, and 
Chemstrand. 

Ward (net sales, 1958: $104,593,- 
714, slightly up over ’57) tells share- 
holders that it has adopted “a fully 
integrated marketing approach.” R. 
Arnold Jackson, president, says, “In 
recognition of the differences in the 
problems involved, and the objectives 
to be attained, in the distribution, sale 
and advertising of the company’s 
bread and cake lines, the Marketing 
Organization and program were re- 
aligned to provide over-all marketing 
emphasis by product line. In keeping 
with this approach, each product line 
now has its own marketing group and 
program, as well as its own advertising 
agency an accelerated program 
for the marketing of new products 
was established.” 

Endicott Johnson (net sales, 1958: 
$134,553,027, down about 11% mil- 
lion from ’57) has created a new mar- 
keting division “to coordinate styling 
activities, better interpret consumer 
demands, and supply customers with 
additional service.” 

Spector (in 1958, $43 million, rec- 
ord high with record profit) expanded 
a former sales division into a market- 
ing division through the addition of 
traffic and market research functions. 
“New positions were established with- 
in the division to maintain top man- 
agement’s close relationship to cus- 
tomer and public relations activities.” 

Chemstrand (net sales, 1958: $172,- 
969,000, up 18% over ’57), a leading 
maker of chemical fibres, is another 
company that moved additional func- 
tions into the marketing division. In- 
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cluded there now are market plan- 
ning and development, applications 
research, and traffic, “in addition to 
realignment of and improved provi- 
sion for other functions.” 

Chemstrand calls its structural re- 
visions “a major reorganization.” Two 
new top management posts were cre- 
ated, those of executive directors for 
Nylon and Acrilan. These men report 
to the president. 

One move was made in the direc- 
tion of simplification: consolidating of 
staff departments into three units and 
grouping of the manufacturing and 
engineering divisions and develop- 
ment activities into a single division. 

Says President Edward A. O'Neal, 
Jr., “These organization changes are 
producing significant benefits to the 
corporation, and they should con- 
tinue to increase the effectiveness of 
management members, both individu- 
ally and as a team.” 


& The Coleman Co., which sustained 
a net loss of nearly a million dollars 
in 1957 (on net sales of $34,876,000), 
reported a $1,265,000 profit for 1958 
on net sales of $35,730,000. Sheldon 
Coleman, president, attributes the im- 
provement to the new setup adopted 
in 58, one which established divisional 
organization. The company’s various 
products are now grouped into a Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning Division, an 
Outing Products Division, and a Mo- 
bile Homes Division, each with its 
own specialized personnel. President 
Coleman points to “more power in our 
selling efforts” generated as a result 
of the shuffle . . . achieved “in spite 
of severe competitive conditions in- 
tensified by the price war which has 
plagued the heating and air condi- 
tioning business in recent years.” 

Marketing is much on the minds of 
top management at Bucyrus-Erie, one 
of the companies that is seeking “more 
flexibility and specialization of effort 
by the various divisions” through 
greater decentralization. The company 
sustained a sharp set-back in sales 
volume in 1958: net sales down to 
$59,070,211, compared with $88,252,- 
683 the year before. 

Chairman William L. Litle and 
President Robert G. Allen report to 
shareholders that “ . . . while adoption 
of new measures has been accom- 
plished only in varying degrees, many 
benefits are already apparent. It is 
believed that ultimately the results 
will become even more evident in 
additional engineering and design 
achievements as well as greater sales 
volume. Great emphasis is being given 
to the promotion of our products and 
to a more intensive examination of our 
present and potential markets.” 


Another industrial, Alco Products, 
Inc. moved further toward decentrali- 
zation. ($138,369,000 in 58 vs $160,- 
628,000 in ’57.) “Key among these 
moves was a change in Alco’s mar- 
keting functions, which were made 
the responsibility of the two product- 
division vice presidents,” the manage- 
ment explains. Objectives: “to better 
coordinate production, service and 
field-sales efforts.” 

Allied Chemical Corp. has created 
separate divisions to handle building 
materials, and plastics & coal chemi- 
cals. Other moves were made _ to 
strengthen the divisional organiza- 
tions. Management reports that “In 
some areas there has been a consoli- 
dation of services—legal, traffic, ac- 
counting, credit—freeing the division 
management to concentrate on their 
prime functions of research, manufac- 
turing, and marketing.” (For Allied: 
$635,500,000 in ’58 vs $693,100,000 
in ’57.) 

Dresser Industries, already decen- 
tralized, feeling the need for more 
effective liaison between the parent 
company and the operating units, has 
created executive vice presidential 
and operating vice presidential posts 
to work directly with operating com- 
pany managements and “to assist them 
in planning for growth.” “This move,” 
say the company’s two chief execu- 
tive officers, “has made it possible for 
Dresser top management to devote an 
increasing proportion of its time to the 
all important task of long range plan- 
ning. 


> Apparently any management the- 
ory has a point of diminishing re- 
turns. Not everyone is decentralizing. 
Some have found it more advan- 
tageous to integrate. 

One example is Daystrom, Inc., 
which during the year pulled together 
under one management three of its 
divisions in the industrial instrumen- 
tation field. This is the why: “This 
important move was made to bring to- 
gether the varied aspects of Day- 
strom’s industrial instrumentation ac- 
tivity into a single strong unit. In 
sales, it permits the presentation of 
the entire group of industrial prod- 
ucts and capabilities to customers. In 
engineering, the combination increases 
the internal exchange of technical 
know-how, and provides more effi- 
cient direction of development efforts. 
In manufacturing, accounting, and 
personnel functions, duplication of ef- 
fort is being minimized and cost re- 
ductions effected through unification 
of facilities and personnel.” (Day- 
strom’s sales were up from $75 million 
in ’57 to $82 million in 58, but net 
showed a decline.) 

(continued on page 84) 
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-~ m= THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 
we JF & BY HARRY WOODWARD 


The Yankee Banana Touter 


It took H. Gordon Scowcroft almost 
20 years to discover it. “It” being that 
since people must eat, the food busi- 
ness is a pretty stable bet. And so, 
after a decade with Campbell Soup 
Co. (his last job there was di- 
rector, marketing development), neat 
steely-eyed Scowcroft has joined the 
banana people—United Fruit Co.—to 
head its newly-created post, v-p in 
charge of marketing. If all this makes 
Scowcroft sound like he’s getting on 
in years, herewith a salient point: He’s 
44. But he began work, summers, 
when he was a school boy and latei 
tutored lads who weren’t as smart as 
he. His first real job was as assistant 
to the head of the Department of 


Meet National Business Publication’s 


. as Peter M. Fahrendorf takes 
over as Chairman of National Busi- 
ness Publications (famous for its “State 
of Nation” dinner, held annually in 
Washington, D.C., where NBP makes 
its home), the organization is thriving. 
But Peter Missouri- 
born gentleman, like so many of his 
state’s native sons, “has to be shown.” 
He'll keep a canny eye on the activi- 
ties of this big group of influential 
publications. He’s president of Jew- 


Fahrendorf, a 


elers’ Circular-Keystone and a v-p of 
Chilton Co., which publishes the 
magazine, and a Chilton director. . . . 
Fahrendorf started in retail business 
with the Campton Commercial Co., 
Ely, Nevada, a long way from Mis- 
souri. Later he was advertising man- 
ager for Brown Shoe Co., Inc. It was 
from this job that he moved into 
business magazines — as circulation 
manager for Chilton’s Boot & Shoe 
Recorder. He's a former publisher 


Business and Engineering Administra- 
tion, M.I.T. And his first big-company 
job was with Lever Brothers Co. Most 
of his career has been bound up in 
market research. Before he went to 
Campbell’s he was Lever’s director of 
consumer research. (To this day his 
wife hates to take him into a super- 
market: He breathes down the necks 
of housewives as they shop.) He was 
a member of the top marketing policy- 
forming committee at Campbell. Now 
this native New Englander is going 
home: He'll be at United Fruit’s Bos- 
ton headquarters where he'll work on 
long-range plans to keep United Fruit’s 
stock in trade on your household’s 
marketing list. 


Chairman 


of Department Store Economist, Opti- 
cal Journal & Review of Optometry. 
Strangely enough, he’s a graduate of 
Missouri School of Mines—though he 
never planned to be a miner. The 
Fahrendorfs — who have ten grand- 
children — have two sons, two daugh- 
ters and live in Scarsdale, N. Y. They 
also have a home in Miami. Mr. Fahr- 
endorf is a past president of Jewelers’ 
24 Karat Club of New York and a 
member of the American Gem Soci- 
ety. 


Every Year: 100,000 Space Age Miles 


Except for three years as president 
of P. Lorillard Co., Robert M. Ganger 
has spent his entire business life in 
ad agency work: Now he’s earned his 
spurs. He’s the new chairman of the 
powerful 4 A’s, the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. Intel- 
ligent, easy-to-talk-with Bob Ganger 
gets paid well for doing well as chair- 
man of the board and of the executive 
committee at D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany. Under Ganger’s thoughtful di- 
rection it has nearly doubled its bill- 
ings (despite such difficulties as losing 
the Coca Cola account) to $59 million 
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in ‘58, a current rate 25% higher. He 
logs 100,000 business miles a year. 
Ganger was born in Greenville, Ohio, 
birthplace also of such luminaries as 
Norman Vincent Peale, Annie Oakley, 
Lowell Thomas. He always intended 
to be an ad man, went to Ohio State 
University and majored in marketing 
and psychology as a leg-up. Then he 
went to work as a trainee with Geyer 
Advertising, Inc., Dayton. It then had 
such accounts as National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., Frigidaire, etc., and young 
Bob worked in all departments—copy, 
research and contact. In ’36 when 


Geyer moved to New York, Ganger 
came along—as full partner. Later he 
went to Lorillard. Under his regime 
the company became the first manu- 
facturer to get cigarets going full blast 
in food stores (by using a wire rack 
display-dispenser). Ganger, who is also 
sometimes called the father of Kents, 
now smokes Marlboros. Late in ‘53, 
after a retirement because of illness 
he bought an interest in D’Arcy . . 
At 55 he'll direct the A.A.A.A. It’s 
33 years old, embraces more than 300 
agencies which do about 80% of all 
national advertising. 
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“NEVER—NO, NEVER do we overload a dealer,” says VP George 
Kinst (left in photo). Here a driver-salesman reports on introduction 
of new cookie. Company frowns on price lures to sell product. 


How Mother's Cookies 


Crumbled the Competition 


The net of it: They safeguard quality and freshness. They are 


wise in the ways of advertising. They have point-of-purchase 


savvy. The salesmen know their turnover figures. And Mother's 


selling is done in terms of the customer’s selfish profit interests! 


Based on an interview with 
George F. Kinst, Vice President and General Sales Manager 
Mother's Cake and Cookie Co. 


For those old enough and big 
enough to boast national coverage, 
not all of the most challenging compe- 
tition comes from other “bigs.” 

The USA is full of small-and- 
medium-size companies selling locally 
or regionally, that out-maneuver and 
outsell the national brands in their 
markets. Except for the advantages 
that—at least in some cases—lie in 
shorter distances between factories 
and consumers, the smaller companies 
enjoy no competitive odds. They just 
do a better job of selling. 

A case in point is Mother’s Cake 
and Cookie Co., Oakland, Calif., larg- 
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est independent manufacturer of cook- 
ies west of the Mississippi. 

In 40 years of sparring for position 
both with national brand competitors 
and other local firms. Mother’s has 
gained first place in its oldest market, 
the San Francisco Bay Area. The com- 
pany believes it sells 25 to 30% of 
the total market there. 

In its newest important market, San 
Diego, which it entered 3 years ago 
to find its two oldest foes fairly evenly 
splitting the volume, Mother's, as of 
February 1, 1959, found itself tied 
for second place. 

George F. Kinst, vice president and 


SPECIAL PROMOTIONS PAY. Salesman can usually 
give dealer close estimate of potential sales and 
profit. Past accuracy adds value to predictions. 


general sales manager, says: “We're 
aiming at first place in the San Diego 
market and expect to accomplish this 
objective within three more years.” 

Add to this picture some general 
facts: Mother’s averages about 30% 
of the shelf space in markets served 
by itself and its major competitors, 
who vary in number from four to nine. 

Mother’s sales during the last four 
years have increased by 60%. And in 
1958, recession or no, it did the big- 
gest volume in its 40-year history. 
“Our profit picture is good,” Kinst 
adds. 

The love of a grocer is hard to 
gain, as almost all suppliers will tell 
you. He is so besieged and beset by 
food and non-food manufacturers who 
want a few feet or even a few inches 
of the market’s increasingly precious 
shelf or display space, that he becomes 
wary, skeptical, and hard boiled. How, 
then, is a company with but one 
product—cookies—able to win and hold 
the position Mother’s now enjoys? 
And what makes its executives so 
confident that the company has the 
means of making still stronger inroads 
against competition? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


STRICT CODE CHECKING insures proper stock rotation. The company’s guarantee 
is ivon-clad: “There’s never a stale Mother's cookie on any grocer’s shelf.” 
Nor does Mother’s tie up his warehouse space with any excess merchandise. 


The answer: a program which gives 
constructive attention to every aspect 
of marketing, and which never forgets 


to see the retailer’s problems from his 


point-of-view. It covers a lot of 
ground, beginning with quality con- 
trol. 

“Our first and most important sales 
tool is our quality control program,” 
points out Kinst. “It doesn’t end with 
the finished cookie.” Beginning with 
laboratory testing of every ingredient 
used, it follows the cookie just about 
into the consumers mouth. “We're 
not satisfied that the cookie we deliver 
is both good and fresh when the 
housewife buys it,” Kinst observes. 
“We also try to do all in our power 
to assure its staying fresh for a rea- 
sonable time after it enters the home.” 

Quality safeguards start before bak- 
ing begins. Purchases of flour, sugar, 
flavor essences and other ingredients 
have to meet high standards. Testing 
goes on during production and even 
after packaging. Cookies are sampled 
for flavor and aroma. They are broken 
to see how well their crunchiness holds 
up. Packages of each batch of cookies 
are subjected to varying conditions to 
determine their minimum shelf life 

not under ideal conditions, but 
wherever they are to be sold. Chief 
Chemist, Cecil Penny points out: “A 
cookie that tastes delicious in northern 
California. may undergo a change 
when sold elsewhere.” The climates 
Mother’s products have to consider 
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include the damp or cold ones of 
Oregon, the varying temperatures and 
humidities of northern and southern 
California, the heat and cold and dry- 
ness of Nevada and Arizona. 

“No customer ever finds a stale 
Mother’s cookie on a store shelf,” is 
the company’s unqualified claim. 

Maintaining this record calls for a 
system of code-dating and stock-rota- 
tion which the company makes the 
responsibility of its corps of 120 
driver-salesmen and 13 district man- 
agers working out of two divisions. 
The date from which a cookie pack- 
age on the shelf of a store must be 
watched is known to these men as the 
“worry date.” If left beyond that time 
it reaches the “sorry date.” There are 
two safeguards against the threat of 
these two dates: 1. packaging, 2. 
Mother’s distribution plan. 

The company has always been pack- 
aging conscious. It was the first to 
use cellophane—back in the 20’s when 
this was a precious material, imported 
from France, and kept in the safe 
at night. Packaging materials are much 
more versatile and available today, 
but Mother’s takes none of them for 
granted. For example, the laboratory 
even checks the moisture content of 
the transparent packaging materials it 
uses (“Too much moisture anywhere 
can dampen cookie freshness.”). In de- 
termining shelf-life of the product, a 
check is made also on the degree of 
fading of the ink on a package, to 


make sure of lasting eye-appeal of the 
famous “passionate purple” packages. 

Crucial to quality control is han- 
dling. “Our long-haul trucks are a 
part of our quality control,” Kinst em- 
phasizes. The trucks, bearing a family 
resemblance (in mauve and purple 
coloring and in design of advertising) 
to the cookie packages, transport the 
cookies out from the plant to the field, 
using a novel loading plan. Each 
order for a salesman in the field is 
loaded into its own wheeled rack at 
the plant. About four racks per sales- 
man per week is the average. Mini- 
mum handling and elaborate mechani- 
zation for moving racks during trans- 
portation, provide safeguards against 
breakage 

Cookies leaving the plant between 
4 and 5 p.m. on a given day arrive in 
Phoenix, Ariz. or Albuquerque, N.M. 
(two of the most distant territories) 
by 5 p.m. the next day. On the day 
following, they are placed on grocer’s 
shelves by the field men. 

Mother's is one of the few compa- 
nies operating driver-salesmen route 
trucks to the grocer’s door to sell 
cookies alone. “By thus specializing,” 
points out Kinst, “we are able to do a 
better job for the grocer, helping him 
to increase his volume and _ profits.” 
But in order to sustain such a pro- 
gram, the company must itself sell in 
volume. How does it gain the 30% or 
so of shelf space it needs . . . and 
usually gets? 


& Grocer’s are shown how Mother’s 
saves money for them, then learn how 
the line can make money for them. 
The first phase of the program has 
three points which retailers see with 
out much argument: 1. direct delivery 
of merchandise means they do not 
need to warehouse; 2. they do not 
need to spend a minute of their clerks’ 
time on stocking or display and they 
are also saved the arduous task of 
pricing each package . . . 3. Mother's 
packages, unlike competitors’, are all 
prepriced. With retail sales people 
getting $400 to $500 a month and 
even more, these are telling arguments. 

Grocers know that cookies are a 
high profit item. On Mother’s, they 
earn a margin of about 23.1% on the 
selling price, which compares with 
the more usual 8 to 12% on food 
items generally. So they are apt to 
be receptive to the use of promotional 
aids on this merchandise. Mother’s 
driver-salesmen have a plan for each 
store, based on experience with that 
store and its clientele, the region, de- 
mand for the company’s merchandise 
and that of competitors, and seasonal 
considerations. Each of the 120 driver- 
salesmen (and the auxiliary distribu- 
tors who operate like company men, 
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with same trucks and overall system) 
call on stores weekly or bi-weekly. 

After checking shelves for “worry” 
and “sorry” date merchandise and re- 
moving packages approaching the 
warning period, the men write up the 
order in the store, fill it from fresh 
merchandise in the truck, and service 
the shelf completely, rotating mer- 
chandise and arranging the display. 
The men are trained in display tech- 
niques for the arrangement of mer- 
chandise in patterns of color and 
cookie type with proven “sell.” 

“This can’t be done by the store’s 
personnel,” Kinst explains, “There is 
no mechanical set-up. Each man 
learns to adjust displays to the spe- 
cific store, the region and seasonable 
pertinence and appeal.” 

Mother’s sales techniques are in di- 
rect contrast to those of some of 
its competitors—whose salesmen are 
known as “book men.” Such men go 
in, take the grocer’s order and enter 
the order at their plant for delivery 
two or three days later. Often the 
grocer runs out of their brand during 
the interval. Sometimes these drivers 
stock the shelves, sometimes they do 
not. 


> Mother’s driver-salesmen are alerted 
to note any item that is not moving in 
a given location. By pulling out slow 
items and putting in fast ones they 
can definitely and demonstrably in- 
crease a grocer’s sales per foot of 
shelf space, resulting in more profit 
to the grocer. 

Mother’s salesmen keep a sharp eye 
out for competing brands which are 
not selling. They are as familiar with 
the code dates of competitors as 
with their own and quickly spot 
drones. It’s pretty effective to be able 
to point to A or B's cookies, say, 
“You've had this . . . and this . . . on 
your shelves for two months, three 
months and it hasn’t brought you a 
penny. Why don’t you give the space 
to fresh cookies that MOVE 
Mother’s!” 

“Cookies are sold on a ratio of shelf 
space available,” Kinst points out. “We 
are always aggressively watching for 
an opportunity to get more of the 
shelf . . . the only way is to edge out 
competition.” 

The salesmen know this well. And 
in case any become inattentive or 
lazy, the district manager is likely to 
drop by a store and do a little code- 
date checking himself. No wonder the 
competing salesmen refer to Mother’s 
men (of the “passionate purple pack- 
age”) as the “lavender hill mob”! At 
times they feel surrounded. 

Mother's stages promotions periodi- 
cally which build volume and profit 
and leave the grocer with no heldover 
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stock. This last is important and al- 
most unique. Many manufacturers of- 
fer dealers effective displays and pro- 
motion opportunities but sometimes 
fall down on follow-through and mop- 
up. Retailers have even ae known 
to complain that they were left hold- 
ing the bag. Promotions that will 
sell are just the beginning, as Mother’s 
sees it. In addition, each salesman 
adapts a given campaign to the store. 
Mother's scores on its promotions in 
several ways: direct delivery and the 
close relationship existing between 
salesman and grocer makes it a simple 
matter to stage the promotion and put 
the merchandise in the store when 
the merchant wants it. Only specified 
amounts are delivered. It is not neces- 
sary to tie up any of the grocer’s ware- 
house space. 

Long experience with a given lo- 
cality and store makes it possible for 
Mother’s men to forecast what a dis- 
play of a given size and kind will sell. 
So accurate are they that grocers 
trust them implicitly on this point. If 
the salesman says: “You will sell X 
number of cookies at Z profit in such- 
and-such a period,” the grocer knows 
from his records of past performance 
versus predictions that he can count 
on it. 

Special promotions usually run for 
two weeks. At the end of this period 
the salesman pulls out every package 
remaining of the special mass display 
so that the grocer will not have any 
excess merchandise on his shelves or 
have to use warehouse space. This 
contributes to the policy of freshness. 
It also builds and retains grocer con- 
fidence. “Mother’s never countenances 
overloading a store,” Kinst empha- 
sizes, “or using a promotion to give a 
grocer more merchandise than he can 
sell while it is in good condition.” 
Book men, on the other hand, are 
often guilty of this error, thereby for- 
feiting confidence. 


&> Merchants have convinced them- 
selves that the company will not sac- 
rifice quality to price. There is some 
hot price competition from competi- 
tors seeking an “in” or jockeying for 
more shelf space. “We suffer now and 
then — for short periods,” Kinst ob- 
serves, “but our undiminished quality, 
service and attention to the grocer’s 
interests win out in the end. We can 
nearly always demonstrate in which 
direction his best profits lie.” It is 
worth noting that Mother's selling 
prices are generally just a little — 
than those of its two largest foes. 
Other competitors are the ones that 
try hardest to beat Mother’s with price 
lures. 

If the “lavender hill mob” does 
have a secret weapon, it’s mainly serv- 


ice. But no secret is the fact that 
Mother’s is the largest advertiser of 
cookies in the West. The company 
does a thorough job of backing up 
stores in cooperative advertising ar- 
rangements. It also does substantial 
general advertising in newspapers, 
radio and television. In both cases a 
great share of the advertising is aimed 
at one objective: getting the consumer 
into the grocery store and motivating 
her to reach for “the cookies in the 
passionate purple package” on the 
shelf. The substantial budget (its fig- 
ure is never announced by the com- 
pany, whose financial details are not 
property) is about equally split 
etween sales promotion and media. 
“Mother's” stores are identified by 
name in commercials, usually when 
they are featuring a special display or 
promotion. 


®> Morale on Mother’s sales torce is 
high. These driver-salesmen are ex- 
ceptionally well trained. They par- 
ticipate in certain policy-making meet- 
ings and have a say in the introduc- 
tion of new items. They enjoy a fine 
incentive program and this plus a high 
guaranteed wage makes them one of 
the highest paid groups of driver- 
salesmen in the grocery field and the 
highest in the ialery salesmen group. 

Contributing just as surely to their 
high morale is the fact that great 
pains are taken at head offices to spare 
them all possible paper work and 
leave them as much time as possible 
for their real job of selling and serv- 
icing. All salesmen’s orders are writ- 
ten on IBM cards. A carbon copy 
given to the grocer is his invoice. 
This system, which Mother’s pioneered 
in its field on the West Coast, besides 
facilitating work for the salesman, 
provides the merchant with a bill that 
is easy to read and understand and 
gives it to him instantly. It cuts down 
on errors, speeds up billing. At head- 
—. it provides a speedy way of 

nding out the status of a route 
through accurate checking of volume 
of each item sold. 

Due to the good morale, turnover 
in Mother’s salesmen is nominal. “If 
it ever reached 5% in a year we'd 
think it high,” says Kinst. “We've 
never lost a salesman to a competi- 
tor.” 

Also contributing to morale is the 
reputation of Mother’s merchandise 
rs beat are proud of the fact, for 
example, that three recent top national 
prizes for “excellence of aes Se were 
awarded to the company by the bak- 
ing industry’s Technical Institute of 
Chicago. When production manager 
Maurice Affleck was asked why he sent 
in only three entries, he answered: 
“There were only three prizes.” 
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1851 Cooper .31 Caliber, 
Double-action, Percussion Revolver. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS ARE A* 


If your aim is greater sales, line your sights on one of America's *THE 45-COUNTY TRADING AREA 
richest, most responsive markets, use the weapon that has demon- THAT'S BIGGER THAN YOU THINK! 


strated its effectiveness, and “‘fire.” With family incomes 15.6% above 
the national average and retail sales per family averaging $4,620 
annually, you can't miss.t Write for full market data. Two powerful 
newspapers give you the firepower to saturate Metropolitan Indi- 
anapolis and to cover the surrounding 44-county trading area where 
“people buy more because they have more.” 


—— 


t Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power, 1958 


Population: 2,117,100 
Income: $3,740,248,000 
Retail Sales: $2,472,792,000 
Coverage: 56.4% By 
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10 Ways Your Production Men 
Back Each One of Your Salesmen 


“An honest salesman will tell you that many sales are made 


before his calls,” declares Barrett's sales chief . . . “Quality 


is still the best spur to ‘word-of-mouth’ advertising . . . the sales- 


man cannot do it alone.” He must look to production for help. 


When I was a young man on the 
rocky playing fields of East Boston 
we developed some pretty good foot- 
ball players who later went on to 
fame in college and with the pros. 
There was one halfback who was po- 
tentially as good as any of them and 
he knew it. He began to let every- 
body know that he was the team. — 

One day the coach decided things 
had gone far enough. In a scrimmage 
against the lowly scrubs, guards failed 
to pull, tackles didn’t charge, ends 
missed their assignments and our All- 
America hero wound up on his All- 
America backside play after play. 

That taught me early in life that 
you're only as good as the rest of the 


By JAY SIMPSON 
Director of Sales 
Building Materials Barrett Division 
Allied Chemical Corp. 


team allows you to be. The greatest 
salesman in the world will fall flat 
on his face if the quality of his prod- 
uct isn’t up to standard. The produc- 
tion man, therefore, is not just some 
guy in overalls or a white coat who 
works in the factory. He’s a member 
of the sales force—often unsung and 
unknown—but he can make or break 
the rest of the team. 

Here at Barrett, 1959 is a year of 
big sales activity. In fibreboard ceil- 
ing tiles, for instance, we have re- 
cently introduced several new pat- 
terns. We are now marketing what 
we feel is a superior kind of sheath- 
ing for framing new homes. We have 
introduced new kinds of shingles. We 


Jay Simpson of Barrett 


The director of sales, Building 
Materials, Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical Corp., New York City, 
is a two-company man. Jay Simp- 
son was with Armstrong Cork 
Co. for 22 years prior to joining 
Barrett in June, 1958. Simpson’s 
division has sales offices in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bir- 
mingham, and Houston. 

Barrett, one of Allied Chemi- 
cal’s seven divisions (Allied’s 
1958 sales: $635 million, 29,000 
employes) produces and sells: 
fibreboard ceiling tiles, insulation 
board and asphalt 
roof shingles and roll roofing, 


sheathing, 


waterproofing pitch, gypsum 


wallboard, rock wool insulation, 
and plastic panels. 


have upped our guarantee on built-up 
roofs from 20 to 25 years. 

None of these or the other planks 
in our sales platform would be possi- 
ble without the confidence we have 
in our production people. Some of 
the new sales developments were, in 
fact, made possible by outstanding 
production achievements. 

As is the case with other compa- 
nies, our plants are scattered in such 
separated places as Edgewater, N. J.; 
Philadelphia; Dubuque, Ia.; Chicago 
and San Antonio. But out of sight is 
not out of mind as far as our plant 
managers or other production people 
are concerned. 

Last November and December all 
our annual district sales meetings were 
attended by representatives of the 
Production Department. They ad- 
dressed each meeting and gave our 
men new insight into our products, 
an understanding that is serving as 
potent sales ammunition. 

Early this year our plant managers 
and key production executives were 
in turn brought to New York for a 
meeting at which we salespeople 
spelled out our goals for 1959. We 
hoped that this information would 
give them an insight into our prob- 
lems and help them do a better pro- 
duction job. 

At this meeting, a list of ten ways 
in which quality production helps 
salesmen achieve their objectives was 
presented. Let’s look at each point 
briefly: 


1. Quality promotes a salesman’s 
confidence and pride, maintaining his 
enthusiasm. 

It’s amazing how far enthusiasm 
alone will carry a salesman. 
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It would take 1,000 salesmen, making 10 
calls each per day, more than 11 years to 
make as many face-to-face contacts as you 


get from | ad page in | issue of the Post. 


Alfred Politz’ study of Ad Page Exposure 


proved: 29 million times each issue, some- 


one turns to your ad page in the Post! 


Isn’t this the kind of selling you want your 


advertising to do? 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


The Saturday Evening 


POST 


Sell the POST-INFLUENTIALS 
-they tell the others! 


HOW TO SAY MORE IN LESS TIME 
AND WITH GREATER IMPACT 
... that’s a problem facing every busy 
executive of today. This book by J. De Jen 
who is recognized as a national authority on 
the subject provides a variety of tested 
answers on how to make every meeting pay 
bigger dividends. Embellished with well over 
100 photo’ and drawings, it will serve as a 
convenient reference for planning your meet- 
ings. 
$3 50 plus postage and handling. If check ac- 
» companies order, we'll pay mailing cost. 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY 


Box 11150—St. Petersburg 33, Florida 


WRITE FOR THIS SALES 
HELP TODAY! 


Learn all about the most 
economical national consumer 
market survey available. 
Quarterly mail interviews 
reach up to 20,000 repre- 
sentative families. 


NATIONAL FAMILY OPINION 
INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 315 TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


I once encountered a_ securities 


| salesman who was tremendously suc- 
| cessful and astonishingly ignorant. His 


familiarity with correct English was 
slight; his supply of general informa- 
tion was meager; his knowledge of 


| the company whose stock he was try- 


ing to sell was sketchy—and mostly 
wrong. 

One day a prospect asked, “How 
much does this company have in the 
way of assets?” 

The salesman replied, “I can’t right- 
ly say how much assets the company 
has, but I know this: It has a helluva 
lot.” 

He made the sale. Why? Because 
his tremendous faith in his company 
and his enthusiasm overcame his al- 
most total disregard for the rules of 
English and ain The history of 
selling is crowded with examples of 
men who sold because they had en- 
thusiasm for the quality of their com- 
pany’s product. 


2. Quality permits salesmen to com- 
bat price-cutting by emphasizing cus- 
tomer benefits of eventual lower cost 
and greater user satisfaction. 

There’s always the class customer 
who will stay with you year after year 
even in the face of a competitive price 
angle because he is assured of quality 
‘ego But beware his wrath if 

e ever decides the product has failed 
to live up to expectations. 


3. Quality permits management to 
operate on a more profitable price 
structure and give the salesman great- 
er job security. 

We're all in business to make money 
—the sales manager, the salesman and 
the company too. Management sets 
its price scale according to many fac- 
tors, including the cost of manufac- 
ture. Indifferent quality lowers pro- 
duction efficiency, and the subsequent 
rise in costs may be the difference 
between profit and loss. There’s no 
security for salesmen in working for 
a company that doesn’t make a profit. 


4. Quality production keeps factory 
costs low and enables the company 
to sell at competitive prices. 

You don’t have to draw the sales- 
man a picture here. 


5. Quality production eliminates 
salesmen’s time spent handling com- 
plaints and adjustments. 

To the salesman, time spent selling 
the prospect is money because the 
more prospects he can see in a day, 
the more sales he can make. Any- 
thing that cuts down on the amount 
of time he spends during the week 
selling hits him in his softest spot— 
his pocketbook. 


6. Quality production eliminates 
allowances that cut into profits. 

The battle is only half won once a 
sale is made. When part of a ship- 
ment is returned because the customer 
is dissatisfied with quality, it eats 
into profits when the merchandise is 
replaced. 


7. Quality production eliminates 
salesman’s embarrassment by cus- 
tomers, with its attendant lowering of 
morale. 

Nothing but nothing damages a 
salesman’s morale more than listening 
to a valid customer complaint about 
quality. He’s like the proverbial ball- 
player in left field without a glove. 


8. Quality production eliminates 
dissatisfactions resulting in lost ac- 
counts that require replacement and 
hinder growth. 

Lost accounts are the bane of every 
salesman’s existence. It’s easier to land 
a new account than retrieve an old 
one. The true test of a successful 
company is its ability to hold on to 
old accounts while gaining new ones. 


9. Quality production backs up ad- 
vertising claims; lapses destroy con- 
fidence. 

National advertising is a two-edged 
sword. It can convey a feeling of con- 
fidence in your products that broadens 
your base of sales. On the other hand, 
a customer who feels he has been 
“burned” by a product reacts to your 
ads like a bull to a waving red flag. 


10. Quality promotes recommenda- 
tions of your product to customers be- 
fore the salesman calls to solicit busi- 
ness. 

An honest salesman will tell you 
that many sales are made before his 
call. In the building materials indus- 
try, an architect learning about a 
product from another architect at 
lunch will be much more impressed 
than he will by the greatest sales talk 
in the world. The same thing is true 
among doctors, dentists, engineers or 
consumers. Quality is still the best 
spur to “word-of-mouth” advertising. 


To sum up: The salesman can’t do 
it alone. He needs help, lots of it, 
from the other members of the team. 

The qualifications for doing a good 
selling job and doing a good produc- 
tion job may not be the same but 
there is one common denominator: 
Both need enthusiasm to perform best. 

By welcoming the Barrett produc- 
tion men to our sales team, letting 
them in on our problems and recog- 
nizing the important role they play, 
we hope to kindle this enthusiasm all 
the way down the production line. @ 
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[DONALD O'REGAN 
| PRODUCTION 
Ww” SUPERINTENDENT 


\ 
“WA7e build diesel engines” 


“We ought to be getting morg output from this plant. When I spotted an 
ad for a turret drill press abdut a year and a half ago, I sold the front 
office on putting one in Bay 3. Right now, it’s delivering more than double 
any drill press in the shop. This\is the best proof I can give management 
that we ought to bring the equipment up to date.” 


That’s the way that most Metalworking production men feel about their 
plants’ performance. Because they supervise, plan and boss manufactur- 
ing in a $120 billion field, men like our hypothetical but typical Don 
O’Regan must stay current —on equipment, materials, techniques. 


This is American Machinist’s job. As the magazine of Metalworking’s pro- 
duction, it’s written and edited for these key men. More of them subscribe 
to it than any other Metalworking publication. It’s consistently regarded 
as the “most useful’’ magazine in the field. That’s why Metalworking 
production engineers and executives are quick to say... 


“T have to read American 
Machinist’ 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York @ 
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) BLANCHE 


The Hilton All-Purpose Credit‘Card—Your Finest Credit Credential 


Mr. Clark dines at Emile’s French Cafe 


‘Halliday Clark, director of specialty sales for the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., takes his established credit 
reputation with him wherever he travels. He carries 
CARTE BLANCHE* the all-purpose credit card re- 
served for men of responsibility. With CARTE 
BLANCHE, he can charge: 


Hotel and motel accommodations around the world 


Meals in quality restaurants and supper clubs 


Gasoline and other car needs at 32,000 Mobil Dealers from 
coast to coast 


Car rentals through Hertz Rent A Car offices everywhere 


Purchases in fine retail and specialty stores 


And many other services, including check-cashing priv- 
ileges in hotels 


*Trade Mark 
All the fine establishments at which CARTE BLANCHE 
is honored—and honors you—are listed in the CARTE 
BLANCHE Directory, sent to all members. The Direc- 
tory also lists the 55 offices of the Carte Blanche Reser- 
vation Service, where a single call gives you immediate 
confirmation of your reservation at Hilton and other 
selected hotels anywhere in the world. 


one of many fine restaurants in Allanta, Ga., which 


Here is a truly comprehensive all-purpose credit card. 
But more than that, it is a credit credential, certifying 
as no ordinary card can that you are a man of re- 
sponsibility, of superior credit standing. Today, one 
million men of responsibility hold CARTE BLANCHE. 
You are invited to join them. 


Send for your application today. Simply fill in the coupon 
and mail. There is no charge for CARTE BLANCHE when it is 
used only for Hilton Hotels services. When you decide to 
use it outside of Hilton Hotels, then the annual fee is $6. 


CARTE BLANCHE 
8544 Sunset Boulevard, Dept 
Los Angeles 46, California 


$-93 


Please send me an application for CARTE BLANCHE 


Name 


LEADERSHIP 


ISA 


LIFE’S CONTINUED LEADERSHIP among maga- 
FACT OF zines is reflected in these advertising and circulation 

figures. Any way you look at it LIFE is the leader: 

37% LEAD IN ADVERTISING REVENUE—1n tne 


first quarter of 1959, LIFE led all magazines in ad- 
vertising revenue—37% ahead of the next magazine. 


21% LEAD IN PAGES —1n the first 17 issues of 


1959, LIFE led all mass weekly magazines in advertis- 
ing pages, with 21% more than the next magazine. 


MAGAZINE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. . 887 
LOOK (9 issues) 


183 NEW ACCOUNTS—puring the first 6 months 


of this year, 183 new accounts are scheduled to run 
advertisements in LIFE. 


SPACE ORDERS UP—orders on the books for the 


first 6 months of 1959 are ahead of a year ago. And for 
the 3rd quarter, orders already show an 18% increase. 


CIRCULATION UP —The April issues of LIFE are 


running almost 200,000 ahead in circulation over com- 
parable issues of 1958. Subscriptions are currently the 
highest in its history —higher than any weekly or bi- 
weekly has ever achieved. 
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Ford Motor Company 
These specially decorated glasses 
are available to dealers to use 

in their sales plans. 


Your Tra 


Ohio State University 


uses boxed sets of this specially decorated 
glass for sale to alumni organization as 


a means of keeping interest high. 


when it’s on a Libbey Glass 


Pat your Trade-Mark on a Libbey 
Safedge® Glass and it will be a 
point of interest every time the glass 
is used . . . a constant reminder of 
your name and service. 


Whether multi-color or single 
color, your Trade-Mark will add to 
the appeal and beauty of the glass 
as a skillfully applied design . . . to 
last the long life of the glass. 


Sets of Libbey Glassware dec- 
orated with your Trade-Mark are 
wonderful for sales stimulation, new 
product introduction or good-will 
building, souvenirs, commemorative 
gifts and many other uses. Nationally 
advertised, Libbey Glassware is 
always welcome, always appreciated 

. provides an ideal background 
for your Trade-Mark. 


Put your Trade-mark in your customers’ hands 


SEND THE COUPON NOW FOR FURTHER INFORMATION > 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 


AN (i) PRODUCT 


Nooter Corporation 

used sets of this glass as gifts to 

customers and convention souvenirs 
. good-will building gifts. 


e-mark is right at hand 


Premium Department, Libbey Glass 
Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send me information about my Trade-Mark 
on Libbey Glassware. 


a I am also interested in other special designs 
Company 


Address 


Owens-ILLInNoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES » TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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- of Michigan 
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a 
" morning newspaper 
e 
. The Detroit Free Press 
7 
‘ and it is also Michigan’s 
s 
- fastest growing paper! 
s 
. 
NA For the past five years, new readers have chosen the morning Free 
“ “yy Press over the afternoon papers by more than 2 to 1. And adver- 
tisers, knowing men and women read each Free Press page more 
thoroughly, have strongly increased their preference for the only 
a morning paper. Your Free Press representative has full details! 


Getting the New Man into 
Sales Production... Immediately 


New salesmen who go out and sell—and then come in for train- 


ing—are paying off for The Colson Corp. Result to date: No 


trainees lost, no customers disgruntled, and for managers as well 


as salesmen a new value in classroom sessions based on fact. 


Most companies find it necessary to 
provide a newly-hired salesman with 
some kind of formal training. After 
locating the water cooler, meeting sev- 
eral bosses and finding the men’s room, 
a new man can usually depend on 
starting school his second or third day 
on the job. 

For most companies, this system 
has worked out beautifully. For most 
—but not all. (If there wasn’t an ex- 
ception, we wouldn't be telling the 
story!) 

“Today,” says D. Fred Adams, vice 
president, sales, for The Colson Corp., 
“a new salesman for Colson goes 
straight into the field accompanied by 
(1) a short indoctrination from his dis- 
trict supervisor and (2) the regular 
salesman for that particular territory.” 


> A rather simply stated question, 
‘“What is the value of spending time 
and money training a man before he 
knows how this vast, newly-acquired 
store-of-knowledge relates to what's 
expected of him?” induced this sharp 
departure from the usual training se- 
quence at Colson, one of the largest 
manufacturers of casters, institutional 
platform vehicles and hydraulic equip- 
ment (1958 volume: $7,500,000). 
“We know he'll have problems,” 
Adams continues, “extremely frustrat- 
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By ROBERT A. KELLY 
based on an interview with 
D. Fred Adams, Vice President, Sales 
The Colson Corp. 


ing problems, but we also know that 
he'll be back at us with a collection of 
meaningful, searching questions which 
reflect those areas in which he really 
requires training. 

“Only after three to six months in 
the field will this man be ready to ab- 
sorb the intense, technical education 


Adams: He Was the Extra 


When Colson bought Service 
Caster & Truck Corp. it got a 
valuable piece of property in ad- 
dition to the company. The “prop- 
erty” goes by the name of D. 
Fred Adams. He’s 41, started be- 
ing a family man early (he and 
his wife have three children; the 
eldest is 19). Adams began in 
the caster business as Service’s 
production manager for defense 
contracts during the war. Since 
then he’s been chief inspector, 
chief draftsman and sales engi- 
neer. Since Colson took over he’s 
been general sales manager and 
now he holds the title of vp in 
charge of sales. 


rounding-off the new training program 
aimed at selling Colson products—all 
of them—and that means 12,000 var- 
ied, highly technical, often especially 
designed products. 

“Of course, we don’t send a fledg- 
ling to our best accounts. And, of 
course, he’s not alone in the wilder- 
ness. The new salesman can always 
sit down with the district supervisor 
and receive close attention to his prob- 
lems. In addition, he’s traveling with 
a man who knows the business and 
the territory. 

“As far as we are concerned,” says 
Adams, “the fact that the new man 
is in the field familiarizing himself 
with our ‘battleground,’ learning our 
selling techniques from a pro and get- 
ting his feet wet, means everything 
is going according to plan.” 

The new man finds plenty of com- 
petition for available business, de- 
pending on which hat he wears. When 
he makes an industrial truck call, he 
is likely to meet his counterpart from 
Nutting Truck Co., Jarvis & Jarvis, 
Jakes Foundry Co. or The Fairbanks 
Co. 

If it’s casters, he is bucking The 
Bassick Co., Faultless Co., The Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc., Bond Foundry and 
Machine Co., Darnell Corp., Ltd. and 
Albion Industries, Inc. 
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Lifting equipment business pits 
him against Yale and Towne Mfg. Co., 
The Raymond Corp., The American 
Pulley Co. and Lewis-Shepard Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

While these companies mean plenty 
of challenge for the would-be Colson 
salesman, from all indications none of 
them train their men along Colson 
lines and this suits VP Adams just fine. 

Sales Management asked Adams ex- 
actly where product-knowledge back- 
ground fit into the training sequence. 

“That's the reason for sending a 
man into the field immediately,” he 
quickly replied. “He can learn Col- 
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ROP color is a specialty at the 
not a headache. 
The extra cost of preparation of 


DISPATCH ... 


ROP material 


DISPATCH 


is a national 


is wasted unless 
this ad is entrusted to a news- 
paper that will do it justice. The 
prize 
winner in ROP Color, and last 7 
year carried nearly 500 pages of 
color for over 150 advertisers. 


son’s selling techniques in the field— 
he will receive an intense product- 
knowledge education when he returns 
for the training cycle. 

“In our business,” he added, “there’s 
not a chance in the world that a new- 
comer could digest, remember and put 
to good use, the landslide of material 
he receives in school. He just couldn't 
evaluate, or relate it to anything.” 

Says Colson’s number one salesman, 
VP, Sales Adams, “We’ve found that 
the experience the Colson salesman 
receives in the field, during his initial 
three to six months traveling with a 
regular salesman, gives him just the 
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Columbus Dispatch 


Representatives: 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


seasoning and questioning frame-of- 
mind that makes him ideally receptive 
to the highly technical training pro- 
gram that awaits him. 

“The beauty of this program,” 
Adams continues, “is the fact that it’s 
not solely restricted to our own direct- 
employed sales force. We can, and do 
include our distributors’ sales people. 
While their selling techniques differ 
somewhat from those of our direct- 
sales people, the product knowledge 
they receive is invaluable.” 

Prior to the new program, the 
newly-hired Colson salesman directly 
entered the training cycle where he 
had to digest a terrific amount of 
product background and, at the same 
time, a rather stort course in how- 
to-sell. Results were poor. 

With 65 direct-sales people (14 of 
them currently comprising the first 
cycle of the new Colson training pro- 
gram) and 16 distributors employing 
over 150 salesmen, the new program 
bodes well to expand with each new 
cycle. 

“An added benefit of the three- 
to-six-month baptism-of-fire,” adds 
Adams, “is the fact that, following the 
training cycle, the weaker and less 
capable people drop by the wayside. 
When a man appears back at the 
plant after his session in the field, 
we're pretty darn sure he’s here to 
stay.” 


Colson: On Its Casters 


In any history of America’s 
industrial growth there should 
be a few lines about a young 
company that played a leading 
part important develop- 
ment. The company: The Colson 
Corp. The development: rubber 
tired wheels. Today Colson, lo- 
cated in Elyria, Ohio, makes over 
12,000 different products, is 
known as a pioneer in the cast- 
er, materials-handling and _in- 
stitutional wheeled-products _in- 
The important 
single product of this company, 
founded in 1885: casters, rang- 
ing from one inch in diameter 
to 18 inches. In ‘54 Colson 
bought Service Caster & Truck 
Corp. which gave the company 
a wide variety of hydraulic lift- 
ing equipment and a low-price 
gasoline-powered 


in an 


dustries. most 


truck. Colson 
has five installations, distributes 
through company salesmen work- 
ing out of 35 offices in leading 


cities. 
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The Houston Post 
gives you 


~ SELLING 
POWER 


in America’s fastest growing major market 


More families read The Houston Post Daily 
Than Any Other Houston Newspaper 


ars! 


’ > 

be! 

pra sated 
is ‘ 


SELLING POWER: You get it in The Post. 
Your ad in The Houston Post reaches 
7537 more families daily than in the 
Chronicle — at the same line rate! The 
Post: 200,551; the Chronicle: 193,014. 
(For basis of comparison of circulation 
figures, see ABC Audit Reports for year 
ending 9-30-58.) 

SELLING POWER: The Post, Houston’s 
only morning newspaper, gives you 
greater exposure. Surveys show that 
people read The Houston Post longer 
than any other Houston newspaper. Also, 
it is read more by both men and women 


7s. 


i 


than any other Houston newspaper. 
Greater exposure means more SELLING 
POWER. 


SELLING POWER: Today, more general and 
retail advertisers pick The Post than ever 
before. For the last five years The Post 
has led consistently in total advertising 
linage gains. Since 1954 The Post’s total 
advertising linage has increased three 
times faster than the Chronicle’s (Post 
five-year gain: 16.7% vs. Chronicle’s 
4.38% ). In Houston, the South’s largest 
market, use the dynamic SELLING 
POWER of The Houston Post. It pays. 


W. P. HOBBY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


OVETA CULP HOBBY 
PRESIDENT 


; a ; f MEMBER & 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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From Moscow and Paris to 
Geneva and Jericho-- From 
Newcastle and Kimberly to 
Charleston and Hyde Park-- 
From Tuscarora and Monti- 
cello to--Caliente and Alamo 

- The word is out! 


| From the far corners of the Salt Lake Intermountain 
| Market (and each of the above towns in this market), 

comes the call for Salt Lake’s goods and services. Salt 

Lake is the hub and supply center for the entire market. 

Salt Lake's two great metropolitan newspapers blanket 

Salt Lake City and reach into each nook and cranny of 

the entire market — selling 1% million prosperous 

| prospects daily! 


aaa The Salt Lake Tribune 


) 


0, (MORNING & SUNDAY) 


SS DESERET NEWS sw 
Suit Lake Telegram (eveninc) 


Represented Notionally by MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Metro Comics Network 


“With 35 to 40% of production 
costs in most industries charged to 
materials handling, what our sales- 
men say is bound to receive a fair 
amount of attention from a prospect. 
The salesman had better know his 
business!” 

At Colson, the salesman is paid on 
a salary and incentive-plus-expense 
arrangement. His incentive selling be- 
gins with the first dollar he earns. 

Regarding the program’s subject 
matter, Adams had this to say, “With 
these tried-and-true people at our 
mercy, we have a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to expose them to every 
phase of the business with which we 
feel they should be familiar, and this 
is exactly what we do. 

“We hit them hard with the basics 
of materials handling. We know our 
advertising efforts bear heavily upon 
their success, so we tell them how 
each campaign helps them to do a 
better job.” 

To prevent serious errors in judg- 
ment, which could jeopardize a prized 
account, Colson newcomers are re- 
quired to study carefully the history 
of the accounts in the territory they 
will travel. “To date,” Adams ha pily 
reports, “no serious mistakes td 
been made. We haven't lost or of- 
fended a single customer and, for that 
matter, we haven't lost a_ trainee 


With plants at Jonesboro, Ark. 
(casters, liftjacks and skids), Elyria, 
Ohio (platform trucks), Somerville, 
Mass. (vertical hydraulic lifting equip- 
ment), and management headquarters 
in Chicago, Colson saw an ideal oppor- 
tunity to banish the usual boredom 
present in many training programs— 
simply move the training cycle from 
plant to plant. 

Two benefits appeared: (1) This 
would give the men a chance to see 
every ose of the Colson operation; 
(2) boredom would be no more, they 
just wouldn’t have time. 


> Planning for the first cycle began 
early in 1957. “We decided to divide 
each cycle into three 3-day phases, 
one phase to be spent at each plant. 
With the problem of getting the men 
to absorb the material still with us, it 
made sense to allow a 30-day period 
between each phase. In this way, the 
men would be able to carry back new- 
found knowledge to their territories, 
digest it and put it into practice be- 
fore being hit with another highly 
technical presentation. 

“Of course, we have to touch upon 
mechanics and order-entry falls in this 
important category. We let them in on 
how accounting methods affect their 
operation and, regarding how-to-ap- 
proach-a-buyer, we put our own buy- 
ers on the rostrum and let them sound 


off about what they dislike in the way 
of sales technique. 

“Finally,” he adds, “we begin our 
product knowledge indoctrination. 
This is the real reason they are here. 
Now, with the field experience under 
their belts, everything begins to take 
shape in their mind. Our harangue 
means more than a moment of shut- 
eye. Questions, good questions, fill 
the air and we both profit from these 
sessions. When we hear the same re- 
quests and complaints too often, we 
know we have an area requiring spe- 
cial attention. 

“We've found,” says Adams looking 
mighty pleased, “that after that six- 
month ‘gestation’ period, our boys are 
sophisticated enough to ask an intelli- 
gent question and understand an in- 
telligent answer.” 

With only the second phase of the 
first cycle by-the-boards, Adams re- 
ports gratifying results, “The activity 
of this first cycle has already been re- 
directed to profitable channels. The 
men’s call-reports, since they've re- 
turned to their territories, have shown 
amazingly increased activity. Why, 
one of them has sold more in a month 
than he did during the last six months 
of 1958. 

“Let’s face it,” he concludes, “in 
the past, our salesmen scratched for 
the order as hard as anyone else—now 
they scratch where the corn is!” 
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St. Regis makes boxes and boxes 
designed to meet your every need 


From butter box to cutter box ... from ice cream con- 
tainer to clock carton ... St. Regis makes folding boxes 
for countless industries. No matter what the product or 
the nature of its packaging, St. Regis offers years of ex- 
perience backed by technical skill and creative design. 

Our engineers constructed a special clock carton that 
stepped up packaging time so remarkably, the manufac- 
turer now saves $52,000 yearly. When a wrapping film 
maker ran into consumer resistance, St. Regis re- 
designed his cutter box and sales went up! Another 
St. Regis specialty: printing boxes for top sales-appeal. 


Why not avail yourself of these services? Whether 
you have a production problem, sales problem, or are 
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merely interested in “‘what’s new” in folding boxes, call 
on St. Regis. There’s a nearby plant ready to take care 
of your routine or special needs...to serve you promptly 
and well. 

Crowell Carton Division, Marshall, Michigan 

Dubuque Container Division, Dubuque, lowa 

Great Lakes Box Division, Cleveland, Ohio 

Pollock Paper Company Division, Dallas, Texas 


St.Regis (sk) 


COMPANY 


150 EAST 42no0 STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Increasing demand for and _ utiliza- 
tion of more and more petroleum 
by-products, as well as continued 
increase in gas and oil consumption, 
is forcing processors to new spend- 
ing levels. Current indicators point 
to expanded facilities through 1970. 
Petrochemical processing, now grow- 
ing at a pace four times that of all 
U. S. industry, will continue capital 
spending as new uses and applica- 
tions soar. Totally, capital expansion 
for the oil, gas and petrochemical 
processing industry should hit $5.5 
billion this year. 


Industry purchasing decisions are 
largely the result of group action by 
hard-to-reach management, technol- 
ogists and engineers. To sell them 
effectively means advertising in 
PETROLEUM REFINER, the technical 
workbook of the industry. Sixty per 
cent of articles published represent 
original work of these same men in 
industry whom you must sell. Cur- 
rent ABC paid circulation is a whop- 
ping 23,432 copies, with over 83% 
going straight to your prospects. 
Write for the industry’s most com- 
plete Market Data Book. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


PETROLEUM REFINER 
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Kaiser Foil's 


1 ANNUAL 
COOKOUT 
CHAMPIONSHIP | 


Take Me Back to My Little Grass Skirt 


Put away your lawn mowers men, this grass ain’t for cutting! 
These 11 sweet lelanis mean business for Kaiser Aluminum’s quilted foil, 
Del Monte Foods, Carnation Co. and eight other national grocery product 


} manufacturers. 


Their business: “The largest and most dramatic summertime promotion ever 
undertaken in the food industry.” 

June 26, Life magazine will carry a 28-page, full-color, Kaiser foil-bound 
ad insert announcing the “First Cookout Championship.” Conceived by Kaiser 
Aluminum, this “For Men Only” contest is to focus consumer attention on all 
items used in outdoor barbecuing. 

Outdoor male chefs all over the country will be asked to enter their favorite 


| recipes, beginning June 26 through August 31. Winners (25 of them) will com- 


pete for a $10,000 first prize at a Kaiser-sponsored grand championship “cook- 


| off” in early November at Henry Kaiser's Hawaiian Village Hotel in Honolulu. 


Four runners-up will receive Willys Jeep Station Wagons (no mention of what 
happens to the girls). 

In advertising and point-of-purchase material, Kaiser, Del Monte and Carna- 
tion will promote each other’s products. And Kaiser estimates that the quilted 
foil used in the ad will be removed for home use by over six million outdoor 
chefs. The promotion will also be advertised in other consumer publications 


| and on radio and television. 


Other companies participating are Adolph’s, Ltd.; Best Foods, Inc.; Camp- 
bell Soup Co.; The Gebhardt Chili Powder Co.; General Foods Corp.; The 


Gold Seal Co.; Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc.; The Squirt Co. # 
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The Need for Line 
and Staff Togetherness 


A product sales manager often 
comes up through the line. He has 
won his post by virtue of his skill and 
knowledge in selling a product and 
its applications in order to produce 
maximum user-benefits for customers. 
Pulled into a staff job, he cannot help 
thinking of the problems of the line. 
He should think of them and of ways 
of solving them. That is a big part 
of his job. 

As a staff man, however, it is his 
job to counsel and advise the line, just 
as it is his job to work with other 
staffs (such as advertising or product 
design) to get the sales support and 
the product features that the line 
needs to meet the established sales 
objectives. Yet habit is strong. His 
experience, the word “sales” in his 
title, and his place in the sales de- 
partment condition him. The tempta- 
tion is all but irresistible to give a 
salesman direct orders, or to step in 
and save a sale that a salesman is ob- 
viously doing everything possible to 
throw away. However, unless the staff 
man remembers he is staff and confines 
himself to making tactful and con- 
structive recommendations and sug- 
gestions through channels, the line is 
going to be antagonized—and rightly 
so. 

When line does not understand the 
value of staff to itself and the neces- 
sity of staff's advisory and control 
function to decision making, nothing 
is more natural than for it to think 
that the staff is a bunch of high-priced 
and useless riders on the gravy train 
who do nothing but spy and snoop 
and interfere with the productive 
work of the line. 

When staff thinks line is a bunch 
of _ self-centered numbskulls with 
leather lungs and more nerve than 
a brass monkey—who get handsome 
commissions and lush expense ac- 
counts for taking prospects out to 
two-hour lunches and parroting what 
staff thought up for them to say—its 
attitude is bound to be a blend of 
envy and contempt. 

It is up to management to start the 
improvement in line and staff relation- 
ships by educating and indoctrinating 
both line and staff regarding their 
own and their fellows’ place in the 
scheme of things. 


From “Line and Staff Togetherness” by 
Al N. Seares, President, National Sales 
Executives, Inc. Copies ‘of the complete 
article are available from National Sales 
Executives, 630 Third Avenue, New York 
17, New York @ 10c 12 for $1.00. 
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The complex nature of oil, gas and petroleum processing 
operations requires use of the group system for planning, 
recommending, specifying and buying. As many as thirty 
men may have a voice in the selection of an important piece 
of equipment. Strict safety precautions and industry security 
practice make it virtually impossible for salesmen to contact 
a large part of the buying team. To do a complete selling 
job you must provide the buyers with a convenient and 
usable catalog. 


INDUSTRY PREFERRED 

Preferred over individual catalogs by an overwhelming 
majority of buyers, REFINERY CATALOG is the only compre- 
hensive, cross-indexed reference specifically for the oil, gas 
and petrochemical processing industry. Three hundred sup- 
pliers of hundreds of products and services use this effective, 
low-cost composite catalog to keep current sales literature 
immediately available. 
UNMATCHED DISTRIBUTION 

Permanently pre-filed in REFINERY CATALOG, your 
product data is always on hand at more than 9,000 buying 
locations, blanketing the industry’s primary buying power. 
Your catalog will be in the hands of men in companies 
responsible for 98% of equipment purchases in this big 
market. Distribution lists are continuously maintained and 
checked with the companies to assure waste-free coverage. 


CATALOGING METHODS 

A helpful data book covering the REFINERY CATALOG, 
with recommendations for more effective cataloging, is avail- 
able from the local Gulf office ...or write Advertising Sales 
Manager for your copy. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage Through Market Specialization 


REFINERY CATALOG 


's Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries 


mca ae cat ast 


| GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Music and fun in the children’s ward 
—on Junior Red Cross Visiting Day. 


Rock ’n rollers? That’s right. Rock 
’n rollers in a children’s hospital. 

The three “gang members” are 
Junior Red Cross members who've 
taken an afternoon of their time 
to go to the hospital and entertain 
some little crippled kids. Reassur- 
ing, isn’t it? 

They do things like this all the 
time. Regularly. Girls and boys. 

20 million of our sons and 
daughters make up Junior Red 
Cross—the largest youth organi- 
zation in the country. Junior mem- 
bers take part in every one of the 
Red Cross service programs that 


young people can help to carry on. 
When disasters hit, Junior Red 
Cross volunteers help in many 
Ways—as messengers, typists, can- 
teen workers, information clerks. 
Many Junior Red Cross members 
have served with real distinction 
in disaster emergencies. 
Through the Gift Box Program 
in their schools, Juniors send re- 
lief supplies to children overseas. 
Like all Junior Red Cross activi- 
ties, this program is financed en- 
tirely by the Juniors themselves. 
Friendship between children all 
over the world is fostered by the 


Junior Red Cross correspondence- 
album and art programs. 

Junior Red Cross is at work 
every day, helping to build a 
strong, decent, responsible young 
America. 

These are kids we don’t have to 
worry about. Let’s be sure they 
know they can depend on us. 


OU. 


On the job when you need it most 
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Height is also a measure of depth 
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“Industry is expanding so rapidly we cannot expect our field 
force alone to reach every buying influence,” says Charles W. 
Lockhart, Manager of Sales, Heating and Ventilating Divi- 
sion, Buffalo Forge Company. “A well-planned advertising 
program tells prospects how our equipment can help solve 
their problems. 


“We know that our advertising in McGraw-Hill publications 
pays real dividends in our selling efforts. Recognition studies 
have demonstrated that 75 years of continued advertising 
have effectively established our reputation. Our sales engi- 
neers find they have more time for product selling because 
the ‘Buffalo’ name is known.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
and industry, you ‘“mechanize” your selling when you con- 
centrate your advertising in those McGraw-Hill publications 
that serve your major markets. Your advertising there goes 
directly to the men who are making buying decisions. . . talks 
their language when they are in a business mood . . . clears 
your salesmen’s.time for making specific proposals and clos- 
ing sales. 


i: 


McGraw-Hill a 


oe PUBLICATION 8S Wwe 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


MORE A 


DVERTISING HERE MEANS TP) MORE SALES TIME HERE 
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When a New Product Tangles 


With "The Old Way of Doing Things’ 


Ac’cent, a gourmet seasoning, has it made. So, International 


Mineral & Chemical Corp. has launched Sauce-Quik, a “roux.’ 


’ 


What's a “roux”? Merely the base of fine white sauces. It 


is being introduced successfully in 11 Western states, among 


hard-headed chefs who once scoffed at a commercial “roux.” 


On a recent spring day E. G. (Ned) 
Freeman, resourceful western regional 
manager for Ac’cent, rolled into the 
Denver market. He was there to sew 
up a 60-day introductory selling job 
on a new product—and he had to do 
the job in two weeks, 

Why did Ned Freeman think he 
could accomplish this selling feat? Be- 
cause in a test of his novel plan for 
introducing the product, called Sauce- 
Quik, in the tough San Francisco Bay 
area Freeman’s telescoped time table 
not only worked perfectly, he sold 74 
out of 83 of his calls. And they've be- 
come regular customers. 

These are volume accounts, major 
factors in the institutional feeding field 
for which International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation’s Ac’cent divi- 
sion designed Sauce-Quik. To under- 
stand what Ned Freeman was up 
against in introducing this new prod- 
uct to his territory—11 western states, 
including Alaska and excluding New 
Mexico—let us take a look at the 
product, the prospective users, and 
the problems involved in getting them 
to accept it. 


® Sauce-Quik is what chefs call a 
roux, the base for white sauce, con- 
sisting, in this case, of beef fat, pre- 
cooked wheat, milk solids, starch and 
mono-sodium glutamate (“Ac’cent”). 
Every good chef has his own roux 
pot, ready for the day’s work. There 
is nothing uniform about even one 
chef’s roux. Sauce-Quik’s first selling 
point is that it is a scientific blend 
that always delivers uniform results. 

The logical customers for the new 
product are such large feeding opera- 
tions as in-plant cafeterias, schools, 
hotels, hospitals and other institutions. 
Restaurants, even smaller ones, have 
heard about it and are beginning to 
ask for trials. 

When Sauce-Quik came to the West 
Coast last October, Ned Freeman, 
noted for his imaginative selling, spent 
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three weeks “finding out just what I 
would have to do to sell it. . . I knew 
this was going to be a tough proposi- 
tion.” Why? 

There are two reasons: the place 
and the people. The West is still full 
of wide open spaces, with plants and 
institutions that appear on a sales 
manager's prospect list far, far apart 
geographically. And chefs, says Free- 
man, “well, let’s call them proud peo- 
ple. Each thinks that his own product 
is better than anyone can manufac- 


ture. And most are suspicious that 
manufacturers are trying to pull their 
jobs from under them.” 

After some prospecting, Ned un- 
covered his problem. “I found it was 
going to take actual physical demon- 
stration in each and every case to sell 
the sauce base.” That meant, going 
into the chef's kitchen, and with bor- 
rowed saucepan heating and stirring 
the sauce until it was ready. Freeman 
got it down to a 5-minute job . . . of 
real work. But here was only the base. 


A TASTE TEST in the “mobile chef” proves a selling introduction for 
Sauce-Quik. Ac’cent salesman, Frank Goodner (left), shows William 
Haberle, Eggo Foods general manager how sampling can interest 
wholesale grocers and distributor salesmen in the new product. 
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This man might be Project Leader, V.P. of Manufacturing, 
Chief Engineer or Test Engineer . . . you name it. But 
whatever his title he is representative of the technical man- 
agement men who evaluate, specify, direct the purchase of the 
materials, components, equipment, systems that go into high- 
performance aircraft, missiles, spacecraft. These are the men 


who make the aerospace industry’s technical decisions. 


Technical management men are 


tough for your men to reach! 


But, SpACE/ AERONAUTICS reaches these men... and more of 
them than any other publication. Only in Space/ AERONAUTICS 
do they get the full range of detailed technical information 
they need to keep abreast of developments in their own and 
related technologies. That’s why the editori .. and the 
advertising in SPACE/ AERONAUTICS are so well read. We would 


welcome an opportunity to show you the evidence. 


space¥ aeronautics 


a Conover-Mast publication formerly A viation Age 
205 East 42nd St., New York 7, N.Y. 
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“This is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


Business is better than ever in the South — particularly 


Write today for your free 1958 
Major Markets Analysis Bro- 
chure of all 280 Major Mar- 
kets. 


Sales Management Figures 


It was up to the chef, or someone, to 
make something of it. Next step was 
to sell him, where possible, on adding 
his own inimitable touches to find out 
just how good the Ac’cent roux was. 
This accomplishment, a must for the 
sale, could be difficult with a busy 
chef. 


> Part two of the problem, Freeman 
found, was the fact that you could 
get interviews with only three out of 
ten chefs. It’s no use even trying to 
make appointments in advance. 

Now, Ac’cent does not sell direct. 
Freeman’s task was to introduce the 
new product, then turn it over to the 
wholesale grocery salesmen to sell. 
He wanted to know just what they 
would be up against. He found out. 
But he also found that once a chef 
had been convinced that the Sauce- 
Quik roux would not steal his job or 
spoil his sauce but simply save him 
time and labor, a steady customer 
might be made. 

For the product is the first of its 
kind on the market. There are some 
liquid and powders for white sauce 
bases, but no roux. 

Conclusion of the pre-preparation 
for the sale: a sort of mobile kitchen 
was needed which could be taken to 
the chefs to show them. But it was 
like: “If we had some ham we could 
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in the growing Greensboro market. 


We need only 


black ink because the sales outlook is so rosy. Greens- 
boro is Ist in the Carolinas in per family sales, out- 
ranking Charlotte and Raleigh; 3rd in the South, out- 
ranking Atlanta, Jacksonville and Ft. Lauderdale; 6th 
in the Nation, outranking Detroit, Cleveland and Dallas. 
You can’t miss when you tell your story in the Greens- 
boro News and Record. Over 100,000 circulation daily; 
over 400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 


influence 


Greensboro 
: Venus aH Rec ry 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


in over half of North Carolina! 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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have ham and eggs if we had some 
eggs.” Freeman had no_ mobile 
kitchen. 

Then, our International Minerals & 
Chemicals man began thinking about 
International Harvester’s new panel 
delivery trucks. He got on the tele- 
phone and found that International's 
Western sales manager for the truck 
division was one Dennis Harold Tay- 
lor. He called on Taylor and asked to 
borrow a truck. When Taylor heard 
Freeman’s plan he cottoned to the 
idea. Together they got into Interna- 
tional’s demonstration truck and made 
a call—on an executive of Dohrmann 
Hotel Supply Co. in San Francisco. 

Among International Harvester’s 
customers are delicatessens, caterers 
and such. Dohrmann, in the same 
western territory, services similar cus- 
tomers with hotel and _ restaurant 
equipment. You'll have to ask Ned 
Freeman how he did it. Maybe he’s 
some kind of a wizard. But the Dohr- 
mann people promptly loaned him 
the necessary equipment and con- 
verted the inside of the panel truck 
into an all-stainless steel, electric, full- 
restaurant kitchen. For Dohrmann, it 
was a nice arrangement because it 
gave them the opportunity to display 
their latest restaurant kitchen equip- 
ment to the people Freeman would 
call on—who are all Dohrmann pros- 


pects. Incidentally, the Dohrmann 
contact, like the International Har- 
vester call, was cold—Freeman had 
no previous personal association with 
either firm. 

Some canvas signs fixed to the side 
panels and back end of the truck— 
“Sauce-Quik Mobile Chef . . . Ac’cent 
International’—and Freeman was 
ready to roll. Since the borrowed 
truck was an International demon- 
strator, it had signs on it that did an 
advertising and selling job for that 
company, and also, by coincidence, 
for the Ac’cent project as well. Back- 
end lettering read: “Let us Demon- 
strate Today,” and the sides: “Spe- 
cialized for Lowest Delivery Costs!” 

Accompanied by his two head sales- 
men, one from San Francisco, one 
from the Los Angeles office of Ac’cent, 
Freeman started out with his Sauce- 
Quik caravan on a two-week tour 
which included the entire San Fran- 
cisco area, the East Bay and the 
Peninsula as far south as San Jose. 
Calls were made on a selected 83 top 
prospects. 

The procedure was, at 7 each morn- 
ing, to fix five dishes in advance and 
place them in the steam table: chicken- 
a-la-king, clam chowder, cheese sauce, 
creamed peas and carrots, and a wine 
sauce. Whenever possible, the chef 
on whom the call was being made was 
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A film preview by Holland-Wegman Productions, Buffalo, producers of TV, educational, industrial, and public relations films. 


says movie producer Sheldon Holland: 


“You see bright pictures even in half-dark rooms... 


“That’s why we preview the movies we make 
on Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors. 


“We can show our productions in their best light with 
these quiet-running projectors. They throw a crisper, spot- 
light-bright picture over every inch of screen. And the 
Pageant’s bell-clear, powerful sound system flatters our 
film’s sound quality at the same time.” 


See, hear, even operate a 
Kodak Pageant Sound Projector yourself 


Your Kodak Audio-Visual dealer will demonstrate any 
time you say. He’ll show you why you see brighter pictures 
in half-dark rooms, (Pageant’s Super-40 Shutter delivers 
40% more light on the screen than ordinary shutters at 
sound speed). 

One try is all you need to become an expert Pageant 


operator. Set-up and threading are simple, no confusing 
parts for you to attach or adjust. No lubrication records to 
keep. Pageants are factory-oiled for life. Require little up- 
keep even under punishing operating schedules. 

Call your Kodak A-V dealer today or tomorrow for an 
early demonstration, or mail the coupon below to: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodak Pageant 16mm 
Sound Projector, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. ! under- 
stand there is no obligation. 


NAME TITLE 
ESE PE | ee 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Insured 
Readership 


AMONG MEN because the Courier-Express 
is undisputedly Buffalo’s leading finan- 
cial and business paper—most complete 
in its sports coverage and first with 
final results of most sporting events. 

AMONG WOMEN because its daily special 
women’s pages and features have a par- 
ticularly strong appeal to homemakers. 


AMONG BOTH because of its crisp and 
authentic local, national andworld news 
coverage, its clean format, its outstand- 
ing feature writers and comics, and its 
complete reporting on radio, TV, the 
movies and theatre. 


THIS INSURED EDITORIAL READERSHIP CAN 
ONLY MEAN INSURED ADVERTISING READERSHIP 
FOR YOUR SALES MESSAGES. 


FOR ECONOMY—for more advertising for 
your dollar concentrated on those with 
more dollars to spend—use the Morning 
Courier-Express. FOR SATURATION 
—use the Sunday Courier-Express—the 
state’s largest newspaper outside of 
Manhattan. 


roP cotor available both daily and Sunday 


Buffalo Courier-Express 


Western New York's Only Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


: Member: Metro Sunday Comics 
: and Sunday Magazine Networks 


: Representatives: Scolaro, 
° Meeker & Scott 


: Pacific Coast: Doyle & Hawley 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


& nad 


Portrait of the artist at work. 


1, 
ye 
N 
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In one respect, art director Nick 


Pappas is like all C&W creative, television and account people. He 
regularly goes out and sells behind a retail counter. These thousands 
of hours a year we work at the point of sale help our advertising 
make more retail sales all year ’round. Cunningham & Walsh Inc. 
New York + Chicago + Detroit + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


brought out to the truck for a taste 
test of the prepared dishes or sauces. 
If he wished to see an actual make-up 
demonstration, an electric saucepan 
was plugged in and a pint of the sauce 
cooked for him. 

The steam table was on wheels. If 
the chef could not be coaxed out, or 
if his duties made it impossible for 
him to get away for even a few min- 
utes, then the steam table with its 
dishes was taken to him. In one in- 
stance, this meant going up 13 stories 
—to a large club dining room kitchen. 

The record, within the two-week 
period, of 74 sales out of 83 calls is 
sufficient testimony to the success of 
the enterprise. Each sale represented 
a full case or more of the product, 
packed in two-pound cartons. 


> Along with the calls on prospects, 
the caravan also introduced the new 
product to wholesalers and their sales- 
men who would be following up on 
sales to institutional users. At each 
call, the introductory job was simpli- 
fied by the mobile demonstration unit. 

“All we did,” says Freeman, “was 
to call for a general sales meeting of 
the wholesale grocer’s men, drive up 
to their headquarters, and bring them 
into the Mobile Chef kitchen. There 
they became fully acquainted with 
the product and the method of selling 
it through demonstration. In suitable 
instances, advance appointments were 
made to bring key wholesalers’ men 
in on the calls to the chefs. The same 
procedure was followed in bringing 
Sauce-Quik to distributors of restau- 
rant specialties, such as Eggo Prod- 
ucts, of San Jose. The demonstration 
unit simplified the introductory sales 
meeting. 

International Harvester and Dohr- 
mann did not have men along on the 
tour. But they are well satisfied with 
the advertising and publicity they ob- 
tained from it. Dohrmann actually 
sold 3 pieces of important equipment 
as a result of the contacts. Each of 
their items in the “kitchen” carried 
a price tag and necessary contact in- 
formation. A price list of the trucks 
was carried on the tour and posted in 
the truck. 

Freeman was delighted with his re- 
sults. He figured that “to cover the 
same area with the same degree of 
success” without the demonstration 
unit would have required 60 days not 
to mention the accompanying expense 
involved. The truck and its equipment 
cost Ac’cent not one penny. 

So here’s why Freeman is starting 
on that Denver introductory tour 
with a two-week timetable and com- 
plete confidence in results. Next on 
the list for the Mobile Chef show is 
Los Angeles. 
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survey 
of 


industrial 
buying 
power 


survey 


accepted © 


Those three verbs typify industrial marketers’ 
reaction to the 1958 Survey of Industrial Buying 


* 
Power, when Sales Management published plant & 
employment data by leading counties for 450 four- 
digit S.1.C. industries . . . information never before 
available. 


Until then, industrial sales and marketing execu- 
tives—in even the largest manufacturing complexes 
—were literally impoverished by lack of accurate, 
scientific measures to pinpoint industrial markets 


a a Ll] (] (] and estimate potentials. 
Now, with the upcoming 1959 Survey of Industrial 


Buying Power, Sales Management will enable execu- 
tives to reach an even more sophisticated level in 
programming precisely industrial sales, distribution 
and advertising dollars: 


—A preview of the 1958 Census of Manufacturers, with gross sales and 
employment for 450 S.I.C. industries. The new S.I.C. code 
—how and why the Bureau of Census revised the code. . . 
the reclassified industries . . . the 195 new industry defin- 
itions . . . new industries added. Sales Management is the 
only published source for this information. 


—Coupled to the revised coding, Sales Management will present national 
4-digit industry gross sales and employment tables (again 
exclusive) for 1958. 


—The leading counties in employment and plants by 4-digit industries. 


Thus, through special arrangements made with the Census Bureau and because of the 
advanced research facilities and national reputation of our subsidiary, Market Statistics, Inc., 
Sales Management achieves another industrial marketing breakthrough. The vigorous extent 
to which top-bracket industrial firms need, want and apply our exclusive July 10 data is shown 
on the facing page. 


Never content to edit from easy chairs or ivory towers, Sales Management constantly asks its subscribers—point-b 
“How helpful will this be?” “How can we improve that?” It enables us to plan, edit and publish to the"@x and 
professional standards of the country’s most authoritative marketing executives. 

In March this year, 1,100 subscribers and N.I.A.A. executives were asked to tell us frankly ho pful the 1958 
Survey of Industrial Buying Power may have been. That issue was a landmark because it revealed for the first tig# 
estimates of employment for each of the 450 S.I.C. codes. Preliminary tabulations of the first 200 h d que 
naires returned indicate that our verbs “accepted, applied, applauded” are modest indeed. Fron pling, ¢ 
enced marketing people predict that the upcoming issue, with the revised S.I.C. scoop, be an even 
boxoffice smash. 


How the Industrial Survey of Buying Power Shapes advertising, media and sales pla 
71 A: G% applied our exclusive S.1.C. data to specific marketing prot Ss. 


30 Go set national goals from 4-digit estimates of employment ™iid gross 


5g 4 established geographical sales potentials or quotas by ing co 
a %o estimates of employment by 4-digit S.1.C. industries. 


2 y 5 set advertising budgets according to needs and potemffals disclos 
. % by our estimates. 


36 3 allocated advertising dollars among media seemingly most impoe t 
. Go in reaching their target 4-digit industries. oe 2 


on 
aS 


4 2 will use our national estimates for employment and gf@ss sales o , e new, 
g . % revised 4-digit codes. ti 


aa 
Representative companies co-operating in the above profile of Survey of Industrial Buying Power sage: 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Acro Div. Refractories Div. ‘ 

Foote Bros. Gear & MachinedGorp. 
International sapcsd Co. | The Taylor & Greenough Coes : 
Thomas A. Edison Industries Chambers, Wiswell, Shattu ifford & 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. American Potash & Chemical Corp. » 

Industrial Div. General Electric Co. 


Barrett-Cravens Co. X-Ray Dept. 


Charles Bowes Advertisi 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. as ta name *s | ising 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. (and many more) 


Representative comments from the first 200 respondents 
to our questionnaire evaluating publishing plans for the 
July 10, 1959 Survey of Industrial Buying Power: 


“Previewing the Census of Manufacturers by preparing 
national estimates for both employment and gross sales 
on the new 1957-revised 4-digit codes will be extremely 
useful as a basis for field market research or market 
testing.” 

M. D. Lyons 

Sun Chemical Corp. 

New York 


“We can pinpoint $100,000 worth of new business (in 
billings) which we secured by using your Industrial Survey 
to show customers what kind of a job had to be done.” 


James J. 


The Taylor & Greenough Co. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


“Will find your national estimates for employment and 
gross sales extremely useful.” 


W. H. Lackey, General Sales Manager, 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Coatesville, Pa. 


“Very helpful.” 


obert E. Marlow, Vice-President, 
Peterson Hixon Hayes, Inc. 


“We expect to use your data.” 


The immense marketing significance of the “news beat” we are 
scoring with the cooperation of the Department of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Census guarantees by itself to be one of the 
most spectacular successes—in terms of usership—that Sales 
Management has presented in its 41 years. Even so, other out- 
standing, exclusive editorial features—all solidly industrial—are 
to be a part of the July 10 Survey of Industrial Buying Power. 
Examples: 


—How S.1.C. is used by advertisers to set advertising budgets, 
establish potentials, markets . . . as reported by Marsteller, 
Rickard Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 


—Industrial advertising investment patterns since 1951 by ad- 
vertisers spending $500,000 or more annually in business, 
industrial and technical magazines. 


—How to market new industrial products successfully. 


—Prefaces to each two-digit industry by chief purchasing agents 
in companies within each classification. Example: “Selling to 
$.1.€. 20.” 


—20 points to check in selecting plant locations. 
—Comprehensive guide to state industrial directories. 


PLUS other analyses & pictographs linked to S.1.C., prepared by 
our Market Statistics Inc., division under direction of Dr. Jay 
M. Gould and Economic Consultant Peter B. B. Andrews. 


Note: If you will want to order additional copies of the July 10 
Survey for your key associates (hundreds of executives 
did last year, doubling or tripling their subscription 
copies), let us know your extra-copy requirements now. 
You won’t be disappointed later when we have to hoist 
the “sold out” sign. 
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Heath Develops New Dealer Group 
Paying Mail-Order Consumer Prices 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Senior Editor 


After a dozen years of building a 
$20-million-a-year business entirely 
by mail, Heath Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich., (a subsidiary of Daystrom, 
Inc.), recently decided to add dealer 
distribution. 

Dealers chosen pay mail-order con- 
sumer prices for the same self-assem- 
bly Heathkits for hi-fi, stereo, radio 
amateur, marine, test and instrument 
and other electronic products. 

With 30 dealers with 109 outlets 
at this stage, explains Daniel P. Know- 
‘land, Jr., vice president, Heath aims 
ultimately to have 300 of them in ma- 
jor markets across the country, and to 
get “at least half of our growing vol- 
ume through them.” 

Dealer inquiries now total 2,200. 
But this “largest and finest maker of 
electronic kits” is not to be stam- 
peded. Dealers chosen must reflect 
the products. “In Cleveland, for in- 
stance,” Dan Knowland says, “we ana- 
lyzed 70 electronic dealers; took a 
thorough look at 14—and finally 
picked one.” 

About ten dealers are now being 
picked monthly. 

Meanwhile, with more than 500,- 
000 mail customers, Heath has just 
stepped up its annual advertising-sales 
promotion rate to $1.5 million to in- 
sure that this market keeps on ex- 
panding. 

Knowland expects the two systems 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE the power . 
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Do It Vou 


' 
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ELECTRONIC KIT 
CENTER 


NO ELECTRONIC EXPERIENCE needed and over 100 quality kits 
to choose from boast Heath dealers. This display rack is part of 
the sales-promotion material available to dealers under the com- 
pany’s co-op advertising program, from which they benefit. 


to complement and each 
other: 

“Our plan is similar to Sears, Roe- 
buck’s. A customer can buy through 
a catalog and pay less. Or he can go 
to a store, see what he’s buying, ask 
questions, get personal advice—and 


support 


. . Actress Venetia Stevenson is one of the 


5% of female do-it-yourselfers who account for Heath’s $20-million-a-year sales. 


pay more. Thus far we haven't found 
many who look at our kits in stores 
and then buy direct from factory by 
mail. We're now developing two dis- 
tinct types of prospects.” 

The business was born of adversity. 
The former Heath Aviation Co. tried 
to keep going after World War II by 
buying and selling war surplus. De- 
fense work had led it into electronics 
In 1947—operating in the red and 
with its employe group reduced from 
200 to 26—Heath started to sell by 
mail its first electronic kit, an oscil 
loscope. In kit form it was offered at 
half the price of competitive products. 
Heath used some war surplus as com- 
ponents until 1955. 

In January of that year Daystrom, 
Inc., Murray Hill, N. J., bought con 
trol of Heath. In the next three years 
Heath sales trebled. In the last fiscal 
year, despite the “hard goods reces- 
sion,’ Heath gained 18% more. 

Daystrom’s president, Thomas Roy 
Jones, points out that “Heath is au- 
tonomous,” under Knowland. Heath 
performs all its functions, including 


bags by 

natco, 

either from 

our standard 

line or custom 
manufactured, 
offer thousands 

of smart sales 
promotion slants 
for marketers 
anxious to sharpen 
their competitive 
edge. (as product- 
packages, premiums, 
special offers, 
displays or sales 
kits.) why not 

let us match our 
ideas with yours? 
direct factory prices 
justify your inquiry! 
write, wire or 
phone today. 


“suppliers to 
the airlines 
of the world.” 


no 
tricks 

just 
smart 


sales 


promotion 


natco products corporation 


1401 post road, warwick, rhode island 


HEADING $1.5 MILLION adver- 
tising, Clifford Edwards counts 
heavily on mail-order business, 
learned his trade at Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and Montgomery Ward. 


research and development. Though 


| Heath may buy materials and com- 


ponents from other Daystrom divi- 
sions, it is still in the “open market.” 
From the parent corporation Heath 
borrowed the money to build a 141.- 
000-square-foot plant, opened a year 
ago at Benton Harbor. But the loan 
has now been paid in full. 

Sales expansion has come from new 
and higher-price Heathkits, sold to 
more and more customers. 

As compared to 45 kits in January 
1955, Heath now offers 135. Thirty- 
five were introduced in the last year 
alone. Until recently the bulk of the 
volume was in kits selling for less 
than $100. Prices today range from 
$15 to $300. Soon to be introduced, 
at about $300, will be an electronic 
organ in kit form. Already being of- 
fered is an electronic computer “kit” 
at $995. 

Heath claims a strong leadership 
in sales volume in electronic kits. 

But one new factor in the electronic 
kit field is RCA. 

Some Heath dealers already ap- 
pointed also handle RCA products. 

In four years Heath’s employe 
group has multiplied from 150 to 
520. Only three key people in man 
agement came over from Daystrom. 
One was ex-accountant Knowland, 
who became comptroller before as- 
suming full charge. 

A veteran of several regimes is 
Clifford M. Edwards, who rejoined 
in 1942 and whose functions todav, 
as “director of advertising and sales 
promotion,” include publication copy, 
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Such a beautiful business 


In the feminine paradise shown above, strategies 
are shrewdly planned to make men fall, to make 
cosmetic sales rise. 

For this is the workshop of our Beauty Editors. 
All of their techniques for making women look 
prettier are developed here, with the aid of eager 
staff volunteers. New styles in make-up, fashion- 
able hairdos, tricks to soften a problem area or en- 
hance attractive features are created and studied. 
The best of these are presented with authority, 


every month, to our 12,350,000 readers. 


eo, Ass? 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BEAUTY CLINIC 


Because these millions of women turn to us for 
beauty counsel we published, in 1958, twice as 
many beauty pages as any other major women’s 
magazine. And because our colorful advertising 
pages are equally reliable, these multiple millions 
of beauty-seekers use them as their buying guide. 

We are in the business of persuading women. We 
stimulate their dreams and desires in the most 
practical way. It’s a beautiful business. If you 
would like to persuade women, convincingly, call 


us today. 


mie! OFA RUND OF 


<r “ay 
* Guaranteed by ~* 


Good Housekeeping 


Or aw 
o™ 
4S apviarist 


art and layout, direct mail, prepara- 
tion of manuals and product styling. 
Edwards learned the mail-order busi- 
ness at both Sears and Montgomery 
Ward. 

Last January, William E. Johnson, 
from nearby Whirlpool Corp., was 
made Heath’s first sae sales man- 
ager. Assisting him is John Caviezel, 
dealer sales representative. 

“Dealers sought Heathkits for a 
number of years,” Knowland explains. 
“But until Audionics, Inc., Providence, 
approached us, in August 1957, the 
fact that we offered no discount al- 
ways killed their enthusiasm. 


“Audionics agreed to take on the 
line and obtain their markup over the 
catalog price. All dealers now pur- 
chase at catalog price, F.O.B. Benton 
Harbor. All are controlled by the 


same policies.” 

felonies made out so well with 
Heathkits at Providence that’ it de- 
cided to open a Boston store based on 
Heath volume. Thurow Distributors, 
Inc., Tampa, began to sell them last 
fall in its stores in Miami and Cocoa, 
Fla. (near the Cape Canaveral mis- 
sile launching base and its 15,000 
technicians). From this test Thurow’s 
president, H. M. Carpenter, was con- 


Finding today’s 
hot markets 
for your 
products... 


If you want to know where industrial 
buying activity is on the upswing now, 


your product advertising belongs 
in N.E.D. For only 4% cent or 
less per issue, you blanket over 
43,000 best-rated plants in all 


principal markets. You reach the key men 

who initiate and place orders in these plants. For information 
about products they need and are ready to buy now, they look in 
N.E.D. Then they inquire—and this reader action tells N.E.D. 
advertisers who today’s best sales prospects are... where to 
apply personal selling efforts for quickest pay-off in orders. 
Response from N.E.D. readers is now the highest ever! 

It’s an important reason why N.E.D. belongs on your 


1959 product advertising schedule. 


A [PENTON| Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohie 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES 


(Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


FIRST DEALER Sales manager, 
William E. Johnson came from 
Whirlpool Corp. to handle 
Heath’s unusual dealer program. 


vinced that “we can do an outstanding 
job in this line in our stores” in 14 
other Florida cities. Dealers with 
headquarters stores in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, among others, also 
have sought—and got—multiple fran- 
chises. 

Thus far Heath has not lost a 
dealer. 


> Dealer prices for Heathkits range 
from 14% to more than 20% higher 
than those for mail-order customers in 
the same area. One of the lowest 
ratios is for an amplifier kit. 

A mail-order customer in Boston 
orders this kit at the catalog price 
of $35.50 and pays $3.92 express on 
it, or a total of $39.42. Paying the 
same price per unit, the Boston deal- 
er’s freight charges come to $1.35, or 
a delivered cost of $36.85. On a 20% 
markup (or $7.37) his computed sell- 
ing price becomes $44.22. But on 
the suggested selling price of $44.95 
his profit is 22%. Thus the dealer’s 
selling price is only 14% higher than 
the mail customer’s delivered price. 

“Until last Mav Audionics was our 
only dealer,” says Knowland. “Then 
we inoved into Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle in that order. In 
August we set up Volta Electronics 
and High Fidelity Workshop in De- 
troit to test merchandising and other 
problems. 

“Then we put pins in Sales Man- 
agement’s map of major marketing 
areas, and proceeded to pick dealers 
throughout the country. 

“And then we made a timetable 
to reach all the major markets. 

“All our dealers are given targets 
based on Sales Management’s Effec- 
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FROM PARENT COMPANY, Day- 
strom, Inc. Heath took ex-ac- 
countant Daniel P. Knowland, Jr. 
who came in as comptroller, now 
is vice president, head of Heath. 


tive Buying Income data for their 
areas. We intend to put continual 
pressure on them to achieve our sales 
quotas. But we allow them a vear’s 
time to get into full operation. 

“On our part we give each dealer 
chosen an exclusive market or an ex- 
clusive area within a major market. 
Already we provide a lot of advertis- 
ing and promotional help. We intend 
to offer more sales help, too.” 

The first 300 dealers would be in 
the top 200 markets, representing 
80% of Heath’s sales potential. Later, 
in smaller markets, other dealers will 
be added. 

At this stage Heathkits are being 
sold by retailers in 28 of the major 
markets. Among  these—sometimes 
with several dealers in each—are New 
York, Los Angeles, Detroit, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Milwaukee, Houston, 
Dallas, Seattle and Minneapolis. 

On the other hand, some major 
gaps at this writing are Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, New Orleans, Buffalo, 
Denver, San Antonio and Kansas City. 

By states Heath is now strongest 
in California, with 25 stores—followed 
by Ohio, 11; New York 9; Pennsvyl- 
vania 8; Texas 6; New Jersey and 
Wisconsin 4 each; Indiana, Michigan 
and Oregon 2 each, and scattered 
dealers in 10 others. 

“Of course, we trv to see each 


prospect that “the overwhelming suc- 
cess of test market ventures in retail 
sales distribution proves: 


1. A certain large group . . . will 
never buy by mail. 


2. Some of our present direct mail 
customers will pay . . . for the conveni- 
ence of immediate delivery and local 
service. 


3. By servicing Heathkits at a fair 
price and doing quality work, you will 
draw many mail-order customers into 
your store for service, providing you 


WORCESTER’S 


with an opportunity to sell them new 
Heathkits, and to sell them other 
equipment.” 


4. For such “non-technical” equip- 
ment as hi-fi, stereophonic and porta- 
ble transistor radios, dealers can “cap- 
ture an entirely new market of peo- 
ple who may never have heard of 
Heathkits.” 

The catalog price is called “a whole- 
sale price with a low percentage mark- 
up,"—and Heath emphasizes that 
“manufacturers’ pricing policies should 
be based on dollars instead of per- 
centages.” 


Billion Dollar Market (c. 8.1.) 
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* DAILY 162,449 
SUNDAY 105,300 
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4 COLOR PROCESS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


; Tell and Sell 
with full color at its best — on the pages 
of the Telegram-Gazette reaching 


of Massachusetts’ 
2nd Market 


Member of ({J) Audit Dec. 31, 1957 
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You Can't Cover Massachusetts without The Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


The Worcester 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Notional Representatives 


dealer in each area we're opening 
who has expressed an interest in our 
franchise,” Dan Knowland explains. 
“When we get his letter, we replv 
promptly—and try to make him even 
more interested.” 

In his letter Knowland tells the 


es a 
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nape 
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Also important are “store traffic 
created by Heathkits”; “low invest- 
ment, high volume, quick turnover” 
(A dealer should carry. only two weeks’ 
stock and his inventory should turn 
“at least 20 times annually.”); “large 
exclusive territories”; “no high-pres- 
sure sales tactics; prompt price protec- 
tion; sales promotional materials and 
assistance, and complete service and 
parts information.” 

“But the fact that a dealer has in- 
quired about a franchise,” Knowland 
adds, “does not influence us. We can- 
vass each area thoroughly—with the 
help of local banks, Dun & Brad- 
street and other dealers.” (Heath is a 
member of a nation-wide electronics 
retailers’ association.) 

Armed with, among other things, a 
Polaroid camera, the Heath repre- 
sentative makes a detailed report on 
such factors as a prospective dealer's 
primary business and number of em- 
ployes; proportions of its business in 
wholesale, retail, industrial and serv- 
ice or installation; location and park- 
ing facilities; foot and auto traffic; 
exterior and interior appearance and 
facilities; floor space, display, hi-fi 
room; whether departmentalized and 
with service facilities, and major lines 
being sold 

The representative also lists key 
personnel with whom he has talked. 
Then he recommends whether to fran- 
chise, to consider further, or eliminate. 

When a dealer is chosen, and gives 
his verbal acceptance, his franchise 
is mailed from Benton Harbor for his 
signature. Usually his initia! order is 
mailed with return of the franchise. 

Knowland emphasizes that “Heath 
representatives do not take orders. 
These must be sent directly to the 
plant. The representatives will, how- 
ever, help the dealer to determine his 
initial requirements.” 


> Though Heath has “no salesmen,” 
Knowland recognizes that in time a 
force will be needed to “maintain 
dealer contacts, conduct sales training 
programs, etc.” 

Today, Heath is busy with plans 
for its first dealer convention. And 
probably this fall, it will introduce 
training courses for key-dealer sales- 
people. These would cover Heath and 
competitors’ kits, discounts and meet- 
ing customer sales resistance. 

Heath gives a 10% discount on kits 
to dealer employes, educational insti- 
tutions and to publishers whose media 
already are on its schedule. It reim- 
burses dealers for donations of Heath- 
kits for p.r. purposes to “bona fide 
electronic, marine or hobby organiza- 
tions,” and for redeeming gift certifi- 
cates bought from the company. Most 
of the present group of dealers en- 
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tered the fold too late to take full 
advantage of last Christmas. But the 
Heath people are busy making plans 
for the next one. 

Sixty percent of this business has 
been done in the second half of the 
year, with December representing 
more than 13% of the annual total. 
April through August are below the 
8%% “norm.” The fall months move 
up toward it. January and February 
are a bit above it, and March rises 
to more than 10%. 

Though generally following popu- 
lation, Heathkits have sold relatively 
better in rural than urban areas, and 
in places, such as Southern California, 
where there is a heavy concentration 
of engineers and technicians. Among 
occupational groups, engineers and 
tech students rank high. The largest 
single “group” among the 500,000 
mail-order customers are 75,000 radio 
hams. Eighteen Heath ham emploves 
do their best to keep up with the 
queries from their customers. 


> The company also emplovs 30 cre- 
ative engineers, and 23 in quality 
control. “Each complaint,” Know- 
land savs, “gets a personal and com- 
plete reply. Our parts replacement 
is liberal and fast. Incidentally, 
we've had proportionately fewer com- 
plaints from dealers’ customers. 

“For several vears about 50% of 
our orders, everv month, have come 
from new customers. About 52% of 
these new customers first hear of 
Heathkits on recommendation from 
old customers; 28% from our maga- 
zine advertising, and 20% from direct 
mail literature and our flyer.” 

(Providing half of the total sup- 
port of Benton Harbor’s Post Office, 
Heath mails, in an average week, 
100,000 fivers and 40,000 other 
pieces.) 

Five percent—or about 25,000 of 
the total 500,000 Heath do-it-vour- 
selfers are women. A promotional pic- 
ture of a Heathkit Center in a store 
shows a young woman reading an in- 
struction manual, preparatorv to dem- 
onstrating to her best male friend 
how simple it all is. 

While dealers at this stage all sell 
on a cash basis, the proportion of 
mail-order customers sending cash 
with order has dropped in recent 
vears from 95% to 70%. On one re- 
cent day Heath had on its books 19,- 
467 installment customers. 

All dealers carry a full Heathkit 
line. A study of the tvpes of kits sold 
by the six original dealers with the 
company’s total volume in these lines 
shows close correlation. 

Under his franchise a dealer agrees, 
among other things, to maintain ade- 
quate inventory of current model 


Heathkits; to develop an adequate 
sales staff for them; to promote the 
kits in his territory; maintain working 
demonstration models, and provide 
Heath Co. with full information on 
his Heathkit business. 

On its part, Heath helps to make 
the franchise pay. 

“We try to make them close and 
valued members of the ‘family,’ ” deal- 
er sales manager Johnson points out. 
“We tell them, 30 to 60 davs ahead, 
for example, about new kits and 
model changes. They can ship back 
to us for full credit, not only new or 
changed kits, but any slow-moving 
overstock. 

“Actually,” he adds, “we don’t have 
any slow movers! 

“Our monthly Dealer Information 
Reports advise them in advance on 
such things as discontinued kits, price 
changes; a new policy on delivery of 
parts; replacing missing parts; a new 
Dealer Parts-Price Book; ordering fly 
ers and catalogs.” 

Cooperative advertising on a 50-50 
factory-dealer basis is an important 
part of the program. In a 10-page 
“policy” bulletin on it, Heath points 
out that it will contribute 1% on or- 
ders between $200.01 and $1,000- 
scaling up to 3% on orders of more 
than $5,000. (Most dealer orders are 
now $2,000 to $5,000, on which 
Heath pays 2.5%.) 


> A dealer can use his co-op fund for 
store display and other s.p. materials, 
for literature, sales tools, sales train- 
ing materials. (One piece is a $55 
floor display.) Heath pays half a deal- 
er’s cost, at local rates, for newspaper 
advertising space and for radio and 
television spot announcements. It 
shares on indoor and outdoor identifi- 
cation signs; direct mail, and tele- 
phone directory advertising. 

But the company requires proof of 
performance on each. 

Within a month after he is fran- 
chised a dealer proclaims in local 
newspapers: “Heath Company, a sub- 
sidiary of Daystrom, Inc., announces 
the appointment of (Dealer's Name) 
authorized dealer for HEATHKIT 
do-it-vourself ELECTRONICS. 

Over 100 quality kits to choose from 
.. . No electronic experience needed.” 
Among kits shown are hi-fi equipment, 
amateur radio gear, service and test 
instruments, and marine equipment. 

Without cost other than shipping 
charges (and these can be charged to 
the co-op fund), Heath provides deal- 
ers with background displays for their 
exhibits at local electronic, hobbv, 
marine and other shows. In regional 
shows several dealers may develop 
a joint exhibit on the same basis. For 
national shows, markets and conven- 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


Newsweek family incomes average over twice the typical 
American family income. Newsweek readers are in posi 
tions of community and business leadership . . . where 
they influence others. In fact seven out of ten readers have 
direct influence on business purchases! Ask your agency 


The different newsweekly for communicative people 


PHOTO COURTESY S.-S. UNITED STATES 


FOR THE EXECUTIVE CONCERNED 
WITH THE MOVEMENT AND 
RELOCATION OF PERSONNEL 


Now! move 


with confidence 


Call in your local Atlas Agent to discuss personnel move- 


ment and relocation on an 


basis . . 


individual move or long term 
. and you’ve taken a giant step forward in relieving 


yourself of one of your more persistent, periodic problems. 


Here's why... 


e The Atlas agent fits himself quickly into your departmental 
methods... from the beginning can relieve you of many details. 


e Atlas service is economical...your cost of transferring families 


goes down. 


e Atlas service is geared to increased customer satisfaction .. . 
your employee morale goes up during a critical period. 


tions held in all areas, Heath assumes 
the entire cost of Heathkit participa- 
tion. 

“Unlike some co-op funds,” Bill 
Johnson explains, “ours is not can- 
celed at the end of the year. We 
also permit some overdrafts—around 
Christmas, for instance—if the dealers 
tell us why. But if a dealer’s co-op 
charges are not paid in 90 days, he is 
billed in open account for it.” 

In its monthly 12-page, factory- 
coupon inserts in electronic maga- 
zines Heath has begun to list all 
dealers. When a dealer is appointed 
Heath sends a letter to mail-order 
customers in that area, telling of this 
“added convenience and service to 
you.” 

The letter adds, however: “In no 
way does this new dealer organization 
affect your continued privilege to buy 
directly from Heath company. 

You will continue to receive our direct- 
mail literature as usual.” 

Dealers also make their own an- 
nouncements to nearby Heath mail 
customers. 

In 16 months, primarily by mail, 
Heath sold 130,000 copies of a 25-cent 
booklet on “The How and Why of 
hi-fi.” Now it is also offered by deal- 
ers. Some dealers give it away. 


Though the dealer part of the busi- 
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ness already has reached a seven-fig- 
ure annual rate, the mail-order part 
still predominates. And this business, 
Dan Knowland emphasizes, has “all 
been created by advertising.” 

For the fiscal year started April 1, 
the advertising and sales promotion 
budget under Cliff Edwards has been 
expanded by $200,000 to $1.5 million. 

The advertising program is note- 
worthy for consistency and growing 
diversity. 

It began in November 1957, with 
a half page ad in Electronics World 
(formerly Radio & TV News) featur- 
ing a Heathkit oscilloscope for $39.50 
and an assortment of Army surplus 
electronic equipment. 

Within a year Heath was using 
double-page spreads, every month, in 
this magazine and in Radio Electron- 
ics. In recent years Heath’s every- 
issue inserts in these magazines have 
been 12 pages. 

A current insert—with order form, 
of course—pictures and describes 62 
Heathkits; mentions that there are 
“many more Heathkits to choose 
from,” and then adds: “Heathkits are 
also available at your dealer.” 

The last page lists dealers in 19 
states who are “now ready to serve 
you . . . with convenient ‘over-the- 
counter’ delivery.” 


Single-Line 
and Nationwide 
Local...Long-Distance 
Moving... Storage 


ATLAS 


VAN-LINES, INC. 
General Offices: 
6244 South Ashland, Chicago 36 


Because “careful selection of relia- 
ble, qualified dealers is a slow proc- 
ess, please bear with us if your area 
has not been covered.” 

In the last fiscal year Heath’s sched- 
ule embraced 51 publications, includ- 
ing 17 directories, annuals and quar- 
terlies. Twenty-two of the total 51 
were added in the last two years. 
The “fields” now covered include 
architecture and control engineering, 
electronics and hi-fi, mechanics and 
motorboating, radio and sports cars, 
jazz and home-service magazines, 
School Shop and Teen. 


&> Home-service magazines now 
scheduled are House Beautiful, House 
& Garden, and Living (“From these 
one-sixth-page ads,” Edwards says, 
“we average 400 inquiries a month. 
Varying with the season, 42% to 48% 
of these inquiries are turned into 
sales.”) 

Other wire-circulation magazines 
added in the two years are Ebony, 
Esquire, Playboy, Sunset and The 
American Weekly. 

In ten hi-fi and radio ham maga- 
zines, quarterlies and handbooks, the 
regular Heath insertion is five pages. 
Popular Electronics gets a six-pager 
each issue. Other lists range from two 
pages down to one-eighth of a page. 
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‘Lo put more 


in your sales force...call in 


EK. KE MacDonald Company, 


Ww THE DESIGN is frozen, the 
price is set, and the merchandise 
starts rolling off the lines . . . who 
makes the difference between success 
and failure? 

Salesmen, of course! Your company’s 
profits depend on the time and work 
devoted to your products by factory 
representatives, wholesale men, retail 
merchants. 

That’s why experienced executives 
like to put more force in their sales 
forces with an EFM sales incentive 
campaign for all levels of distribution. 
Tens of thousands of successful cam- 
paigns prove that EFM service is the 
one best way to motivate salesmen. 

Techniques developed and _ tested 
during 37 years of service assure max- 
imum participation and effort. EFM 
runs more than 5,000 successful cam- 
paigns a year. 


EFM commands hundreds of spe- 
cialists in every aspect of incentive 
promotion —far more manpower than a 
single company could assign to the job. 

The EFM catalog offers 2,500 na- 
tionally advertised prizes . . . famous 
brand names that make your salesman 
a hero at home and the envy of friends 
... top quality gifts that provide every 
man with one incentive he wants most! 

With merchandise prizes, you give 
more for less, buying at wholesale and 
giving at retail, paying nothing extra 
for EFM service. 

For as little as a penny per dollar of 
extra sales, you can go a long way 
toward insuring a record-breaking 
sales year in 1959, And you don’t pay 
for the prizes until the extra sales are 
produced! 

So why wait? Ask about EFM suc- 
cess insurance today! 


Use all these professional EFM services 


TRAVEL Trained to protect your cor 
porate reputation as a host, world-wide 
EFM travel specialists arrange all de- 
tails of holiday incentives and conven- 
tion travel. 

CREATIVE Skilled in creating excite- 
ment among incentive plan _partici- 
pants and their wives, the EFM 
creative department is also well- 
grounded in all types of sales promo- 
tion and sales training material. 
MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 
Experienced idea men, script writers, 
talent scouts and producers will han- 
dle the entire meeting. 

FILMS AND VISUAL AIDS Slide and 
strip films, charts and graphs, sales 
presentation books, sales training pro- 
grams and other visual materials dem- 
onstrate the EFM flair for showmanship 


The E.E MaeDonald Company 


WORLD-WIDE SALES INCENTIVE SERVICE 


DAYTON 1, OHIO... OFFICES IN THIRTY CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND EUROPE 


*New corporate name for Cappel, MacDonald & Company, Belnap & Thompson, Inc., Ross Coles & Company, Inc. 
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ESTEEMED FOR DEPENDABILITY 


ask anyone 
in advertising 
NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
147 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
2700 West 3rd Street, Los Angeles 57, Cal. 


For the new fiscal vea Heathkits 
may be promoted for the first time in 
spot FM radio (which has hi-fi sound) 
in the top ten markets. Holiday, The 
New Yorker and Town & Country 
will be added to the hi-fi list. Two in- 
sertions a vear (in a_ hi-fi issue) in 
The American Weekly will be stepped 
up to four or five, and Parade also is 
being scheduled. 

“Probably,” Edwards points out, 
“we'll break in farm publications for 
the first time—in Prairie Farmer and 
Progressive Farmer.” 

Health employs three advertising 
agencies—all on a fee basis: G. M 
Basford Co., New York City, which 
works on public relations for Heath 
and other Daystrom subsidiaries; 
Borowski Advertising, South Bend, 
and Advance Advertising, Benton 
Harbor. But the company itself pre- 
pares all copy, art, photos and lav- 
outs. 

“The mail-order business,” savs Ed 
wards, “is pretty technical.” 

So, for that matter, is the retailing 
of Heathkits. 

Despite “consistency,” Dan Know- 
land and his people realize that what- 
ever they have done may not neces- 
sarilv be “best.” 

“The growth of the business and 
the changing product mix,” Knowland 
adds, “have led Heath to undertake a 
study, by Opinion Research Corp.. 
to determine which media would be 
most effective for us. We also 
want to find out why some people 
don’t buy kits. Are they afraid they 
can’t put them together? If so, why 
and what can we do about it?” @ 


COMING JUNE 5 


The A B C’s of Stock Purchase 


Plans—for Executives 


Five versions of purchase plans, 
with notes to help you judge 
which arrangement would be 
most advantageous to you. 


By Allan J. Parker 
of the New York Bar 


Sales Management 
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...and night after night, the Herald-Express puts every 
other Western evening paper in the shade! (Which means 
it can put smart advertisers—like you—right in the sun!) 


Largest evening circulation in the 


West's biggest and best market! t ts A bE 4 
Represented nationally by ; iP 5 it : r = 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. — Ie et , h Bey 


The Marketing Team at Allegheny Ludlum Talks to Chilton 


“We know the importance and value of the trade press 


Ralph L. Harding, Jr. . A. Murrin Held ° Charles B. Templeton . William B. Pierce 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation is one of the nation’s major developers and producers 
of high-alloy steels—stainless steel, electrical steel and alloys, tool steel, heat-resisting steel, 
® permanent magnet material, and various types of tungsten and other carbides. 

Important to the highly successful sales program of this large organization are the coordi- 
nated efforts of its marketing team. Key members of the group include William B. Pierce, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales; Charles B. Templeton, Advertising and Promotion Manager; Ralph L. Harding, Jr., 
Commercial Research Manager; and A. Murrin Held, who is responsible for product publicity. 

In the company’s Pittsburgh offices, we recently talked with each of these experienced sales and adver- 
tising executives about the importance and use of trade and industrial magazines from his particular point 
of view. Here are the highlights of what was said .. . 


Mr. Pierce says, ‘‘Well-conceivéd, jiard-hit- 
ting and well-timed advertising in the trade and 
industrial press is a basic tool of our sales or- 
ganization. It is important to us because it is 
read by the men who buy the products and 
services we sell. It is valuable because it helps 
precondition customers or prospects for the 
next visits of our salesmen. It is practical be- 
cause it enables us to repeat our story, again 
and again, for only pennies a time.”’ 
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because of our long experience and success in using it” 


Mr. Templeton says, ‘‘We know the impor- 
tance and value of the trade press because of 
our long experience and success in using it. 
It provides the hard core of our advertising 
program. It enables us to repeat the story of 
high-quality products and services told by our 
salesmen to customers and prospects through- 
out the country—and to tell it to those our 
salesmen cannot reach.”’ 


Mr. Harding says, ‘‘We make extensive and 
profitable use of the marketing material pro- 
vided by certain trade publications. It is of 
particular value because it is current and well 
organized. It helps us evaluate existing mar- 
kets and develop new customers and new 
markets for our many products. The trade 
press also helps us watch competition and fre- 
quently indicates new or improved product 
opportunities. In short, it provides much of our 
marketing intelligence.”’ 


Mr. Held says, ‘‘The trade press is one of our 
most important allies in the effort to keep our 
publics aware of the many new products, tech- 
niques and services available at Allegheny 
Ludlum. Through an integrated publicity pro- 
gram we regularly supply editors with news and 
feature stories of interest to their readers. By 
making certain this material is accurate, inter- 
esting and informative, we can be sure the 
story will be seen and read by the men who 
specify and buy what we have to sell.”’ 


Trade and industrial publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make it possible 
for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground —at a time when they are seeking information 
and are most receptive to your message. 

Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial magazines in the country—a company 
with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 publications outstanding. Each covers 
its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence 
on the part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


e 
COMPANY 
i Chestnut and 56th Streets 
m" Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist » The Iron Age « Hardware Age +» The Spectator » Automotive Industries » Boot and Shoe Recorder + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries » Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Optical Journal & Review of Optometry +» Motor Age 
Hardware World «+ Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Distribution Age + Product Design & Development + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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“| The Reshuffling 
Marketing Director ) of the Corporate 
Organization Pattern 


continued from page 34 


Another example of consolidation 
“for greater efficiency and to eliminate 
some duplication of expense” is pro- 
vided by Arvin Industries. This com- 


.“* 


= 
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pany manufactures automotive parts, 
and products and components for 
other industries, plus a variety of con- 
sumer products manufactured for mail 
order houses and chains to sell under 
their own brand names. 

In 1958 Arvin combined its Elec- 
tronics and Appliances Division with 
its Furniture and Housewares Divi- 
sion in what is now the Consumer 
Products Division. Thus the company 
now has two major divisions, the sec- 
ond being Automotive. Each is head- 
ed by a vice president who also serves 
as general manager. 

Continental Oil Co. reports “major 
changes” in organization of the Mar- 
keting Department in the past year, 
“for the purpose of increasing effi- 
ciency and reducing operating costs.” 
Five marketing regions were consoli- 
dated into three. Sales divisions were 
reduced from 13 to 12, and sales dis 
tricts from 46 to 40. 


Now Color 


There are cases, too, where decen- 
tralization and integration are going 
on at the same time. American Bosch 
Arma Corp., “after extensive research 
and market analysis,” is decentraliz- 
ing its commercial sales department. 
“When completed in 1960, this will 
provide an improved and _progres- 
sive marketing organization, better 
equipped to meet competition and the 
ever-changing needs of customers.” 

But this same reorganization move 
entails the integration of original 
equipment and __ replacement-parts 
sales, and establishes new regional 
marketing, warehouse and _ service 
shop facilities for faster deliveries and 
service. 

The issue of straddle-selling-or-no- 
straddle-selling is still very much alive. 
Two interesting changes in the direc- 
tion of specialization are those made 
by Lever Bros. and National Gy psum 

National Gypsum has adopted spe- 


In 
Ghe Hartford Contant 


THE HARTFORD COURANT is now print- 
ing color. 

FIRST AGAIN, The Courant—the first news- ~ F t wr , 
paper in the Hartford market area to offer ‘ aX. R 
this added selling strength to advertisers. ADVERTISE 
DAILY COURANT CIRCULATION is run- PROFITS 
ning far ahead of all morning papers in New 
England outside of Boston, with a circulation 
over 108,000. 

SUNDAY COURANT CIRCULATION is 30,- 
000 ahead of all other Connecticut news- 
papers—morning, evening or Sunday—at over 
151,000. 

CONNECTICUT has America’s highest fam- 
ily income. The Courant covers four busy 
prosperous counties. Courant color can help 
you sell this rich market. 


The Hartford Courant 


Represented Nationally By Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


1 Color & Black 

Daily Sunday 

1 Page $799 $1065 

1500 Lines 565 750 

1000 Lines 410 550 
For non standard size, use black and white rates: 
Daily: Plus $150 for 1 extra color on sizes under 1500 
lines, and Plus $175 for sizes 1500 lines and larger. 
Sunday: Plus $200 for 1 extra color on sizes under 1500 
lines, and Plus $225 for sizes 1500 lines and larger. 
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WESTERN UNION {Telegrams-For-Promotion Service delivered my selling 


message dramatically—to each prospect.” 


If you ve a big story to tell, tell it big with Telegrams-For-Promotion Service. 
Western Union delivers your message to dealers, buyers, everyone on your 
list simultaneously. Your telegram is read ...and remembered. Simply supply 
Western Union with one copy of your message and your name list. Leave the 
work—and the impact—to us. 

WIRE US COLLECT for the full details. Address: Western Union, Special 
Services Division, Dept. S-1, New York, N. Y. 


cialization by markets. There are now 
five sales forces: 

Dealer Sales, calling on retail Jum- 
ber and building material dealers. 

Paint Sales, calling on jobbers and 
dealers in paint and associated prod- 
ucts. 

Commercial Sales, selling to appli- 
cator contractors. 

Industrial Sales, selling basic mate- 
rials to other manufacturers. 

Ceramic Sales, selling American- 
Olean tile through tile applicators. 

Lever now has developed Merchan- 
dising Sales forces for chains and 
large independents, and a_Distribu- 


tion Sales group for the smaller stores. 

Modification of corporate structure 
is thus emerging as a major trend in 
general management which calls fer 
reappraisal of company competitive 
position and strategy. And it has im- 
portant implications for all who sell 
to industry. Here, to cite but one ex- 
ample, is a quote from the current 
annual report of McGraw-Edison, a 
company that is decentralized: “. . . 
day-to-day decisions relating to sales, 
production, advertising, etc., are made 
by divisional executives and commit- 
tees rather than by the central man- 
agement.” ® 


Tascon 


“WHAT MY FAMILY 
SHOULD KNOW” 


Vhal ny humily 
should Anew 


TF maw and ahewble bard 
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wil vmpress... 
serve... remind 
your customers 
of you, your 
services ! 


Another new and original Nascon 
“At-A-Glance” Record Book . . . to 
build lasting good will for you! Fills a long 
standing need; in this one convenient 
volume, available at-a-glance and easily 
understood, can be recorded all informa- 
tion concerning one’s Insurance Policies, 
Bank Accounts, Securities, Real Estate 
and other vital facts. A necessity for every 
family, that will be used for many years. 


Amazingly low in cost but quality-made 
throughout. Handsomely covered, Wire-O 
bound for flat writing surface. Your name 
or trademark imprinted in gold on the 
cover at no extra cost; advertising mes- 
sages may be bound anywhere in the book. 


The new Nascon Advertising Gift 
Catalog contains complete details. Send 
for your copy today. 


EATON’ s 
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DIVISION 


NASCON PRODUCTS 


Division of Eaton Paper Corporation 


NEW YORK 


Quotable 
Quotes 


THE STRONGEST ADVERTISING 
and merchandising programs in 
company history supported our 
products during 1958. Cigarette 
advertising has resulted in one 
of the most economical forms of 
distribution for any product in 
this country. . . . The creation of 
demand by advertising, coupled 
with the efficiency of our dis- 
tributors, combine to produce 
broad distribution 
and to maintain a low cost of 


economical 


cigarettes to the consumer.— 
Annual Report of Philip Morris, 
Inc. 


THE TASK FACING ADVERTISING 
MANAGEMENT of providing a 
greater contribution to company 
profits is a sizeable order. The 
key to maximum profit contribu- 
tion by the advertiser—and his 
agency—lies in what | call crea- 
tive efficiency. . . . In attempting 
to provide a maximum contribu- 
tion to corporate profit, advertis- 
ing management must improve 
its performance in every area of 
operation. But—before this can 
occur, efficiency must begin at 
the top manugement level.—Tad 
Jeffery, Vice President and Di- 
rector of Advertising, Bulova 
Watch Co., Inc., in a talk before 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers Workshop. 


BANKERS specifically accept ad- 
vertising’s value in making a 
company’s stock more attractive. 
A survey of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association asked this ques- 
tion: ‘Does corporate advertising 
favorably affect the sale or sta- 
bility of a company’s securities?” 
Nine out of 10 replied “Yes.”— 
William S. Renchard, Executive 
Vice President, Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York, in 
a talk before the 1959 annual 
meeting of American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 
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In the BUSY 


Seattle Market... 


The 


SEATTLE. 


means 
greater 


V READER ACCEPTANCE 
VY CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP © 
V ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP © 


READERS OF SEATTLE'S ACCEPTED NEWSPAPER --- BELIEVE IN 
THE SEATTLE TIMES---THIS CONFIDENCE MEANS HIGHER SALES 


bd $ REPRESENTED BY 
° O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC 
4 New York « Detroit « Chicago 


Los Angeles + San Francisco 


Member Metro Sunday Comics 


SEATTLE’S ACCEPTED NEWSPAPER : ito Rategrenere Sees 


and Farwest Rotogravure 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 
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Sales Incentive Travel 


Idea book based on experience of 
various companies~all the way from 
ideas for sales quotas and how to set 
them up, how to create a theme, how 
to handle emergencies, to suggestions 
for winning cooperation from wives 
in backing sales incentive programs, 
for publicity to achieve objectives and 
kickoff meetings. Write Frank Smith, 
Manager, Convention Travel, Dept. 
SM, Trans World Airlines, Inc., 380 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Alcoholic Beverage Study 

First in a series of four volumes on 
the urban Negro household demand 
for alcoholic beverages and factors 
influencing the demand. Basic data 
represent results of a field survey cov- 
ering 375 brands regularly used in 
905 Negro households in 15° major 
markets and 758 brands sold at the 
retail level in those markets. Write 
Frank G Davis, Research Director. 
Dept. SM, Johnson Publishing Co., 
Inc., 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
16, Til. 


Developing Leaders 

Reprint of a talk by Sidney Edlund 
before the Atlanta Sales Executives 
Club. Discusses new techniques in im- 
proving the quality of leadership- 
appraisal systems; selection; executive 
development training; how to develop 
more thorough understanding of abili- 
ties of present personnel. Write Sidney 
Edlund, Dept. SM, Sidney Edlund 
and Co., 150 E. 35th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Mass Media 


Analysis of the total economic sup- 
port, consumer and advertising, for 
mass media. It presents in tabular 
form—20 tables—the growth of con- 
sumer and advertising support in the 
last 20 years. Economic data are re- 
lated to population and are adjusted 
to show the effect of inflation. It svn- 
thesizes Government and industry data 
into a total measure of the consumer 
end of mass media economics. Write 
Dept. SM, Scripps-Howard Research, 
1124 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati 
oa 


moving in all directions 


..+ that’s our business 


“| 


Personnel, office furniture, displays and exhibits moved safely, swiftly north, 


south, east, or west to all 49 states and many foreign countries. Next time, 


move the Wheaton way . . . the safest distance between two points. 


4 face Lined Suc. 


General Offices: Indi 


COAST TO COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


In the West, coll 


OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Corporate Personality 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. and Scott 
Paper Co. are among the leading 
paper products producers mentioned 
prominently in a new study of paper 
manufacturers, as appraised by a panel 
of 500 business executives. Respond- 
ing executives were asked to comment 
on the companies’ prospects for fu- 
ture growth. Write Herman C. Sturm, 
Director of Advertising, Dept. SM, 
711 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Ad Rate Guide 

Lists rates, circulation, closing and 
issuance dates for general, farm, in- 
dustrial, mail order and direct selling 
magazines; shopping sections of lead- 
ing national magazines and metro- 
politan newspaper roto magazines; 
daily and Sunday display rates of 
newspapers in cities of over 50,000 
population; classified ad information 
for all leading newspapers by city 
and state; national and _ sectional 
groups. Write Ed. H. Brown, Dept. 
SM, E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Il! 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets 
or’ samples described in recent adver- 
tisements in Sales Management? 


Sound Projectors: How the new Pan- 
Harmonic Sound can improve your audio- 
visual communications. Private audition 
arranged for. Bell & Howell, Dept. SM, 
7190 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, III. 


Relation of Die Casting Sales to Inquiries: 
Market study. The Industrial Publishing 
Corp., Dept. SM, 812 Huron Rd., Cleve 
land 15, O. 


Quad-City Market: Current market data 
for Rock Istand, Moline and East Moline, 
Ill., and Davenport, Ia. Moline Dispatch 
ind Rock Island Argus, Dept. SM. Moline, 
Ill. 


Automatic Coin Changers: How making 
change available on the spot can open 
new markets for static businesses, cutting 
costs and pleasing new customers. Stand- 
ard Change-Maker, Inc., Dept. SM, 422 
E. New York St., Indianapolis, Ind 


Providence, R. 1.: Market data or package 
plan information. Providence Journal- 
Bulletin, Dept. SM, Providence 2, R. I. 


Hospital Publications: Comparative data. 
Dept. SM, Hospitals, iene of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, 840 N. Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, III. 


Use-Tested Product Information. Dept. 
SM., McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 


Thirty-Sixth Annual Report of America’s 
Original Consumer Paves wed Closeup de- 
tails on local marketing and buying fac- 
tors which influence sales in the Milwau- 
kee market. The Milwaukee Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


CATCH ‘EM WHEN 


THEYRE READY TO BUY! 


if you want to know why the men and women who read 
Better Homes and Gardens Idea Annuals are outstanding sales 
prospects, consider this: 

*‘To put your idea into action you must take it to people 
who have the money and the desire to react. You must reach 
them in an atmosphere alive with interest and enthusiasm.” 

The outstanding success of Better Homes and Gardens Idea 
Annuals—like that of the magazine—has been built on the 
ability of BH&G’s editors to create this stimulating atmos- 
phere. And to attract the kind of readers who are wg and 
able to react! 


a SSS 


NEXT ISSUE CLOSES: JULY 15 


ON SALE: SEPTEMBER 22 
RATE BASE: 450,000 


A bookful of ideas that help sell home fur- 
nishings—new furniture arrangements, color 
schemes, window and wall and floor treat- 
ments for every room in the house. 


| aier Homes & Ganerietts ME. 1 Ne \ | = 1, Better homes 4! gree : 
Mtoe (RNAS KITCHEN | (GARDEN 


heb 
it 


Closes: June 15, 1959 Closes: August 14, 1959 Closes: October 15, 1959 Closes: November 16, 1959 Closes; December 15, 1959 
On Sale: August 20, 1959 On Sale: October 20, 1959 On Sale: December 22, 1959 On Sale: Janvary 19, 1960 On Sale: February 18, 1960 
Rate Base: 165,000 Rate Base: 550,000 Rate Base: 225,000 Rate Base: 165,000 Rate Bose: 135,000 


MEREDITH ofr DES MOINES 


America’s biggest publisher of ideas 
for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 
To: 


Dee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


getting 100% attention? 


Expertly produced mo- 
tion pictures interest the 
public — reach people— 
put your ideas on film. 
... Warning: select an 
experienced producer. 


OAK PARK, ILL. 
CHICAGO PHONE: AUSTIN 7-8620 
WASHINGTON * CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD 


ADVERTISING © MERCHANDISING 
SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Now heading “millionaire” ad-dep’t. 
of West Coast mfgr. Will relocate for 
better opportunity. 
Capable administrator and creative 
planner who can help lead your com- 
pany to increased sales and profits 
with sales-proven promotion plans, 
advertising, merchandising and dealer 
aids. Outstanding record supporting 
own sales force, distributors and 
dealers. 12 years’ experience in ap 
pliance, food, furniture, housewares, 
ackage goods and radio-television- 
i-fi fields. 
Write for resume and personal meet- 
ing: 

Box 4041 Sales Management 


Sales Manager Wanted: 


Pioneer manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning equipment 
for home and industry needs 
mature, aggressive Sales Man- 
ager. A real challenge with ex- 
cellent benefits. Requires some 
travel. 


Box 4043 


F\ THERE'S ONLY ONE | 


Gen 


= BOMBAY & 


FRENCH VERMOUTH 
PENROSE RC PH PA 44 


OFFICE SPACE AVAILABLE 
1600 Sq. Ft. — Will Divide 


Air Conditioned * New Building 
41st Street, Third Avenue 
YU 6-4820 


CROWN 
Rubber 
Ad Rugs & 
Counter Mats 
Take Giant Sales Steps 
WRITE RUBBER CO., Fremont, Ohio 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


@ 00 ee 


The American Sugar Refining Co. . . . 

Joseph W. Mooney elected senior 
vice president. Edward Tindall made 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager. 


The American Thermos 
Products Co... . 
Trevor K. Cramer named president. 


Blackstone Corp. . . . 
Robert H. Martin 
manager. 


becomes sales 


Curtiss Candy Co.... 

Charles V. Lipps named executive 
vice president. Louis A. Witsiepe ap- 
pointed product director. 


Damascus Tube Co... . 
Frank A. Guba promoted to man- 
ager of marketing. 


The Electric Auto-Lite Co... . 
Edwin R. Stroh becomes vice presi- 
dent and director of sales. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica . . . 
John Rhodes appointed director of 
foreign operations. 


FWD Corp. . . 

Hubert McCarthy named head of 
Marketing and Distribution Research 
Department. 


General Motors Corp. . 
Edward D. Rollert becomes gen 
eral manager, Buick Division 


Hazel Bishop, Inc. . 
Edward A. Ochs promoted to mar- 
keting vice president. 


Kerotest Manufacturing Co... . 
William I. Pell appointed sales man- 
ager, Steel Products Division. 


Millers Falls Co. ... 

Frederick N. Lyman becomes sales 
manager, Metal Cutting Division. Vin- 
cent L. Giffen made sales manager, 
Hand Tool Division. Eugene V. Allen 
named sales manager, Electric Tool 
Division. 


Motorola Inc... . 

Earl L. Nissen appointed consumer 
products sales manager, International 
Operations. 


National Biscuit Co.... 


Howard W. Wilson made director 


of marketing. 


National-U.S. Radiator Corp. . . . 

Irvin Secord appointed sales man- 
ager for air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion products, Drayer-Hanson Divi- 
s10n. 


Proto Tool Co... . 
Richard E. Reich appointed vice 


president of sales. 


Rototiller, Inc. . 
Paul S. Stassevitch promoted to 
vice president, sales. 


Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. . . 

Charles W. Davies named general 
sales manager, Pharma-Craft Co., Di- 
vision. 


Sherman Products, Inc. . . . 
Bill Howe named sales manager. 


Southern Fabricating Co., Inc... . 
John H. Horn appointed director of 
sales, Welded Steel Tubing Division. 


Specter Freight System, Inc. . . . 
Roger Gerling made general sales 
manager. 


Sun Chemical Corp. . . . 
Ben A. Gorlin appointed sales man- 
ager, Ampruf Paint Co. Division. 


Taussig Paint Sales Co... . 

Clement S. Crystal, Jr. named man- 
ager of product service, ’Lasticolor 
Division. 


Toledo Desk and Fixture Co... . 
E. Newton Kelley becomes sales 
manager, Kelvinator Kitchen Division 


The Warner Bros. Co.... 

William C. Corey promoted to 
newly created position of director of 
sales coordination. 


Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co... . 

Pierre A. de Tarnowsky appointed 
to newly created corporate position of 
vice president for Consumer Product 
Divisions; E. Lloyd Bernegger elected 
president of newly formed Warner- 
Lambert Products Division. 


The Warner & Swasey Co.... 
Lester M. Cole elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co.... 
Richard H. Koehler appointed gen- 

eral sales manager, Le Roi Division. 

Young Spring and Wire Corp... . 
William E. Hunter appointed gen- 


eral sales manager, Gonset Division. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


On Your Best Sales Pictures 


For maximum sales at greatest profit, the 
focal point of your heaviest advertising ef- 
fort should be the FIRST 3 markets of 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia— 
where 18% of all U. S. Retail sales are 
made. Within these huge sales areas the 
competition for consumers’ attention and 
share of spendable income is an important 


factor in causing family coverage of Gen- 
eral Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Sup- 
plements, Radio and TV to thin out. In 
these 3 far-above-average markets there is 
no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ 
solid 62% COVERAGE of all families. 
In addition, the finest Rotogravure and 
Colorgravure reproduction in the FIRST 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


Sections of the FIRST Newspapers of the 
FIRST 3 Cities of the United States as- 
sures you maximum package and product 
EY Edentification. 
To make your advertising sell more 
where more is sold ...it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 
Circulation nearly 6,000,000. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer ‘Today’ Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE + COLORGRAVURE 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894 « Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 + Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUnkirk 5-3557 
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Hard people 


and soft people 


exist only in 
fairy tales 


There are no Tin Woodsmen 
in the market place today. No 
hard people who buy only hard 
things, like automotive prod- 
ucts and home appliances. 
There are no Gingerbread 
People, either. No soft people 
who buy only soft things, like 
cosmetics and clothing and 
candy. 

The wise manufacturer reaches 
the real people by recognizing 
that they drive cars downtown 
to buy food, and that they buy 
food to fill their refrigerators. 


And he reaches them through 
an advertising agency that, in 
itself, is neither hard nor soft— 
that specializes only in adver- 
tising—and that understands 
all the people well enough to 
sell them all kinds of products. 


For he knows that creativity 
and good judgment can’t be 
categorized, any more than 
people can. If you don’t have 
them, nothing else matters. If 
you do have them, nothing 
else matters. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD 


Advertising well directed 


Detroit » New York « Chicago + Los Angeles « Hollywood « San Francisco » Washington + Denver + Atlanta « Dallas » Kansas City « Cincinnati 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


American Machinist 
Agency: Gaynor & Ducas, Inc. 


Atias Van erat Inc 
Agency: Garfield-Linn & Company 


Better Homes & Gardens 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Bombay irits C 

Agency: Burton Browne Advertising 
Booth Michigan Ne 

Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 


Buffalo Courier-Express 
Agency: The Rumrill Company, Inc. 


Campbell-Ewald Company 


Chicage Tribune 

Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 
Chilton Compeny 

Agency: Gray & Rogers 
Columbus Dispatch 

Agency: Wheeler, Kight & Gainey, Inc. 


Continental Can Company, 
Folding Carton Division 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Crown Rubber Company 
Agency: Leech Advertising Company 


Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 


Detroit Free Press 


Aqancy: Karl G. Behr Advertising Agency, 
nc. 


Dow Chemical Company 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 


Eastman Kodak Company 
(Audio-Visual Dept.) 
Agency: The Rumrili Company, Inc 


Executive House 
Agency: Olian & Bronner Inc 


ED MR oad to 6000 


eat 8 Altate Oye ssi. oh at teste 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns Inc 


Good Housekeeping 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Greensboro News-Record 

Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Gulf Publishing C 
Agency: Darwin H. Clark Company 


Hartford 
Agency: Baker Advertising 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioni — 
Agency: McLain & Associates Advertising 
Hearst Magazine 
Agency: Lynn Baker. Inc. 
Heinn Company 
Agency: Kuswa, Greene & Associates, Inc. 
Hilton Credit Corp 
Agency: N. W. pad & Son, Inc. 


Hospitals, Journal of American Hospital 
A ssociation 


4 Coldwell ‘erttn & Sidener-Van 
iper, Inc 


Kanses City Ster 


Ledies' Home Journ 2ad 
Agency: Doherty, Shtitord. Steers & Shen- 
eld, Inc. 
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ADVERTISERS’ 


INDEX 


This index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 


errors or omissions. 
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ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


BR OR 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, Thomas Mc- 
Donough, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612; (space other than 
publication or broadcasting ac- 
counts), M. A. Kimball Co., 2550 
Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 
57, Cal., or 681 Market St., San 
Francisco 5, Cal. 
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Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Los Angeles Herald E 
Agency: Cunningham Walsh, Inc. 


Los Angeles Times 
— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


E. F, MacDonald Company 

Agency: Don Kemper Company Inc. 
McCall's 

Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Milwaukee Journal 
Agency: Kiau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc 


Moline Di ch 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 


Nascon Spostaty, Division, 
Eaton Paper Compan 
Agency: Jules L. Klein Advertising 


Netco Products Corp. 
Agency: Creamer- Trowbridge ‘Company 


National Family Opinion inc. 
Agency: Beeson-Reichert, Inc. 


National Seaiiee Publishing Company, ! 
Agency: William Von Zehle & Company 


New Equipment Digest 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc 


Newsweek 
Agency: Bryan Houston, Inc 


Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc 


Oravisual Company, inc. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company ...... 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Philadelphia Bulletin .... » hip’ 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, ‘Inc. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc 


Reader's Digest 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Rock Island Argus . a 
Agency: Clem Hanson ‘Company 


St. Regis Paper Company . 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 


Sales Management 
Salt Lake Tribune-Desert News & Telegram 
Agency: Framcom Advertising Corp 


Saturday Evening Post .......---+--++> 
ota Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Seattle Times s 
Agency: Cole & Weber Advertising 


Space ‘Aeronautics 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 
S. K. Smith Company 7 
Agency: Fred Sider Advertising 
Stainless Metal Products, Inc. 
Agency: Harris & Weinstein, Inc 


Sweet's Catalog Service ... 
Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herrick 


de 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
Thomas Register . 
Agency: W.N. Hudson Advertising 
Toronto Daily Star +s - 
Agency: MacLaren Advertising, Ltd 


Troy Record Newspapers 


WBTW (Florence, 5S. 
Agency: Tom Daisley Advertising Agency 


WHO (Des Moines) . . 
— Doe Anderson ‘Advertising ‘Agency 


WKY-TV (Oklahoma City) 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 


WLW-TV (Columbus, Dayton, 0.) 
Agency: The Ralph H. Jones Company 


WNDU-TV (South Bend, Ind.) ... cae 
Agency: Lincoln J. Carter Advertising 
Agency 


Western Union Telegraph Compeny 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc 


Wheaton Van Lines, |! 
Agency: Poorman, butier & Associates, Inc 


Worcester Telegram & Garett 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc 


MUGHES FRINTING 


EAST STROUDSBURG, 
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TODAY'S ADVERTISING 


Trends ° People 


Policies ° 
Os 


oe 
by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Exposure: The SEP notes that “the average American 
family is now hit by 1,500 ads a day.” 


Solid Block 


I wonder how TV networks can defend their fran- 
chises on the grounds of “public convenience and 
necessity” — and presumably public improvement: 

No sooner is the 31-year-old musical “Voice of Fire- 
stone” denied prime evening time by ABC (and the 
other TV networks), than ABC announces for Monday 
nights, starting next fall, “a three-hour block of action- 
adventure programming.” 

This 7:30-10:30 p.m. barrage will embrace one hour 
each of “Cheyenne,” “Bourbon Street Beat” (a new 
“sleuthing series set in colorful old New Orleans”), 
and “Adventures in Paradise,” from James Michener’s 
tales of the South Pacific. 

Another ABC Monday night fatality will be “Bold 
Journey,” an “educational” adventures series. Ralston 
Purina will replace it with the new “John Guenther’s 
High Roads,” on ABC Saturday nights. 

At odd hours, such as Sunday afternoons, or 7 a.m., 
TV networks still will give you small doses of culture. 


Heavy Duty 

The big soap-makers have started to gang up on 
Jacob Barowsky’s Lestoil. A $35 million-a-year volume 
developed for this heavy-duty detergent has inspired 
P&G to resurrect (and spend a few millions on) an old 
brand called Mr. Clean. On the West Coast and else- 
where, Lever Bros. is busy spawning Handy Andy. 
Bon Ami is getting set to promote No Toil. 


Economy Wave 


One annual competition in which almost every 
motor-maker seems to win is the Mobilgas Economy 
Run. By price classes, officially-announced winners 
were American Motors’ Rambler; GM’s six-cylinder 
Chevrolet and Cadillac Sixty-Two; Chrysler Corp.’s 
eight-cylinder Plymouth and Dodge Coronet, and 
Ford’s Thunderbird. 

Opposite Socony Mobil’s own large newspaper an- 
nouncement, Studebaker proclaimed that its “Lark 


>» 


. scores most miles per gallon of all V-8’s. 


Wagon Wheels 


In seven years the station wagon share of Ford 
Division’s total unit sales has quintupled. This year 
Ford Motor Co. will spend several million dollars to 
promote wagons in four “American Road Shows” — on 
“Country Living,” “Station Wagon Living” and two 
on “Suburban Living.” 

The four, with alluring trappings, will make a total 
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of 48 nine-day stands at shopping centers across the 
country. Ford estimates their combined audience at 
1.2 million a month. One tie-up will be with 87 units 
of Allied Department Stores. 


Silver Liners 


Though national advertising in newspapers in 1958 
dipped about 5%, I find that 62 of the top 100 news- 
paper users spent more than in 1957. 

In fact, 17 of these spent twice as much, or more: 
General Foods, General Mills, Hunt Foods, American 
Home Products, Corn Products, Rexall Drug, Bayuk 
Cigars, Beech-Nut Life Savers, Minute Maid, Kim- 
berly-Clark, Atlantis Sales Corp., Zenith Radio, Nor- 
wich Pharmacal, Yardley cosmetics, Simoniz Co., Top 
Value Enterprises, and American Dairy Association. 

Also, advertisers can expand in one medium without 
robbing another: In TvB’s current list of “top 15 net- 
work advertisers” are three of the above “newspaper 
doublers”: American Home, General Foods and Gen- 
eral Mills. Three other network TV leaders—Reynolds, 
American and Lorillard tobacco—boosted newspaper 
expenditures from $14 million to $20 million. 

Media get their word around in other media: In 
the newspaper list of the top 100 are Curtis Publish- 
ing, Reader's Digest and Time, Inc. And in ABP’s 
ranking of the 100 leading business-publication adver- 
tisers in 1958, McGraw-Hill ranks 10th, with $1.6 
million, and Time, Inc., 49th, with $640,000. 


Controlled Air 

Somehow the newspaper-TV battle seems less vio- 
lent when I find that, of some 500 commercial TV 
stations now operating, one-fourth are controlled by 
newspapers. In most of the 25 largest met areas there’s 
at least one “newspaper TV” station—specifically, in 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Houston, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Wash- 
ington. 

One way for an advertiser to assure himself of prime 
time is to buy some stations. This is brought to mind 
by the fracas created by FCC’s award of Miami's 
Channel 10 to National Air Lines. Less publicized 
have been such station owners as General Tire & 
Rubber, Plough Inc., Westinghouse Electric, Cowles 
and Meredith Publishing companies, and Time, Inc. 


Media 

That longtime non-advertiser, F. W. Woolworth 
Co., is cited by Bureau of Advertising for its latter- 
day “consistent and successful use” of this medium. 
In 1958 1,600 of the 2,121 Woolworth stores bought 
almost 10 million newspaper lines. . . . : Among maga- 
zines which will show gains of 25% or more in first 
half ad revenue are Cosmopolitan, Reader's Digest, 
Sports Afield and Sports Illustrated. . . . Asahi Science, 
of Tokyo, now gets sound effects from its pages. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MUGHES FRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBURG, 


SuDDENLY 
THERES A NEW 
DIMENSION... 


An advertising man said his wife had been calling his atten- 
tion to recent issues of McCall's. 


About the current May issue, he said he himself thought 
there was a sort of new dimension to it; a kind of breath- 
taking impact; it seemed to take for granted a mass audience 
of women could have at least as broad a concept of beauty 
as of duty. 


He said then, “This May issue has a nice compulsion about 
it. | wanted to go back through it again, to turn the pages all 


over again, with pleasure. I had the feeling McCall's was very 
likely now the most impelling and beautiful women’s mag- 
azine—for women, and for advertisers.” 

Expressions of deep satisfaction have come generously from 
every advertising quarter. And from women also: for the 
March and April issues, both, were sold out at the newsstands. 
And the total circulation in recent months has gone com- 
fortably, and without any kind of pressure, over five million 
five hundred thousand. 


THE MAGAZINE OF TOGETHERNESS 


co. 
PA 


More readers......more advertising- 
THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells 900,000 copies daily, 1,275,000 
on Sundays— over one and a half times the circu- 
lation of any other Chicago paper. It is read by 
more families in Chicago and suburbs than the 
top 5 national weekly magazines combined. More 
than 6 times as many Chicagoans turn its pages 
as turn on the average evening TV show! Adver- 


tisers spent over $60,000,000 in the Tribune last 
year—more than in all the other Chicago news- 
papers put together. Unmatched, also, is the 
Tribune’s record of advertising results. It out- 
pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


